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Structural Improvements: Healthy Houses. 


A AREAS p, UT TING aside some 

vA |: ©) arrangements pre- 
, viously made, the 
Royal Institute of 
Architects devoted 
Monday evening last 
to a further consi- 
deration of a subject 
which had been 
brought before them 
on a previous occa- 
sion,—the Essentials 
of a Healthy Dwell- 
ing, and the exten- 
sion of its benefits to 
the labouring popu- 
lation ;* a subject to 
which we attach so 
much importance, as 
our readers know, 
that we would give 
the discussion all the 
emphasis and promi- 
nence in our power. 
Professor Kerr was 
in the chair, and the 
ordinary business was 
transacted (presents 

“ and new candidates 

announced), by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. T. Hayter 
Lewis, who has devoted so much time and energy 
to the business of the Institute as to deserve some 
special acknowledgment. 

Mr. Godwin, being called on by the chairman, 
to open the discussion, said it might be recollected 
that the paper read by Mr. Henry Roberts, was 
divided into two parts. The first portion brought 
together what were the essentials for a healthy 
dwelling, and the second portion contained a 
statement of the various efforts which had been 
made from time to time chiefly by associations, to 
extend the advantages of such houses to the 
labouring classes. If the first portion of the 
paper, which has since been printed, had been 
read in full on that occasion, the members of the 
Institute might, perhaps, have considered it un- 
necessary to carry the subject further. Mr. 
Roberts has devoted many years and much ability 
to the subject, and he has circulated his state- 
ments and convictions not only through all parts 
of his own country, but in France and elsewhere. 
His exertions have entitled him to the gratitude 
of every one interested in the subject, and that in 
my mind means every member of society, and the 
paper which he last read appears to give him an 
additional claim to our thanks. Having said this 
much, I am willing to open the evening’s discus- 
sion, and I have no doubt that as I see many 
gentlemen present who have given their considera- 
tion to the matter, some practical advantages 
will ensue. I propose, in the first place, to make 
a few general observations on the subject, and then 
to direct your attention to certain arrangements 
and inventions which have been made, with a view 
to the improvement of dwellings. We cannot yet, 
t fear, give up generalities, although I admit that 
it is time we should be able to do so. I fancy, 
however, the public are not yet sufficiently awake 
to the importance of the matter to enable us to 
give up general observations in order to clear the 
Way, and induce a strong current of public opinion 
to set us in the right direction. 

Further evidence of the connexion between 
evil structural arrangements and disease ought 









* See pp. 56, 71, 107, ante. 


not to be necessary, but unfortunately it is. When 
we find in one parish—St. Pancras, for example— 
that in one district (Cavendish) the average 
number of deaths per annum is 15 in 1,000, 
while in another (Christ Church), 23 die in 
1,000; that in St. James’s parish, in one division 
(St. James’s), 12 die in 1,000, while in another 
(Berwick-street), 23 die each year in 1,000; and 
thatcertain houses furnish a regular supply of fever 
cases, which supply stops when structural im- 
provements are made, doubts on the subject 
should surely vanish. It has occurred to me, as 
some here know, to examine intdé the condition of 
London, and some other of our cities and towns, 
and I can safely affirm that there are thousands of 
houses where health, decency, or virtue is scarcely 
possible. The devotion of some years to the 
subject, at the risk, perhaps, on more than one 
occasion, of life, must be my justification for 
thinking and speaking strongly on the matter. 
It is scarcely necessary to multiply proofs of the 
advantages that follow improved houses; but the 
decrease of mortality in model lodging-houses, pub- 
lished some time ago, should not be passed by. The 
effect of construction and overcrowding has, again, 
been remarkably shown in barracks and hospitals. 
At Scutari, where at one time there were 2,500 
inmates, two out of five died, or 40 per cent. In 
hospital tents in the Crimea, without shelter, 
food, or medicine, not more than half that mor- 
tality occurred; and in huts well placed and 
arranged, the mortality of wounded was only 3 
per cent. Gangrene and erysipelas haunt some 
hospitals, and are not to be found in others. The 
startling effect produced by the announcement 
of the death-rate in the army at home will be 
remembered. The cause was evident when the 
barracks were examined, and the mortality has 
been lessened immensely by compliance with sani- 
tary requirements. We have the deposition of 
medical officers of health that, in streets which 
had been distinguished by sickness, the improve- 
ment of the sewers and the proper drainage of 
the houses have been followed by diminished sick- 
ness. ‘The probable sites of epidemics can be 
pointed out: unhealthy districts are obvious. I 
shall perhaps be excused for alluding to evidence 
of this, which is somewhat egotistical. The first 
illustration given in my little book called “ Lon- 
don Shadows,” published at the commencement of 
1854, represents part of a court in Berwick-street, 
Golden-square; the last shows houses in the 
neighbourhood of Ewer-street, Gravel-lane, South- 
wark ; and warnings were expressed of what_neg- 
lect would probably lead to. It was in Berwick- 
street and the neighbourhood that the cholera 
very soon afterwards carried off 700 persons in 
a few days; and in Ewer-street the last serious 
outbreak of the disease occurred | 

A strong public opinion is fortunately grow- 
ing up on the subject, and our recent great 
loss will aid this. One result will doubtless 
be the improvement of the houses, not only 
of the labouring population, but of all classes. 
An assertion that I ventured to make some years 
ago, “As the home, so the people,” is begin- 
ning to fix itself in the popular mind. I find it, 
with humble satisfaction, the text of essays and 
the motto of associations. Widely admitted, it 
would be certain to produce good fruit. I would 
add to this,— 

To drain and pave, 
Means raise and save. 

The connexion, perhaps, is not at once obvious, 
but it is, nevertheless, undeniable. Drainage 
alone, will not do everything, but it is an important 
first step. Recent returns from Salisbury, for 
example, show that the average deaths annually, 
in 1,000, before drainage, were nearly 28, and after 
drainage, not 21. In Ely, the deaths in 1,000 were, 
before drainage, 253, and since the drainage, but 
203. The efforts that have been made have had their 
effect in ridding many evil localities of fever ; and 
recently it has been noticed that the same fever 





has haunted houses of a higher grade,—a fever 


which physicians have shown is caused by the 
emanations of decomposing matter,—the foul air, 
for example, of drains and cesspools. Of the evils 
of cesspools it is impossible to speak too strongly. 
The condition of London in this respect, at one 
time, was frightful. If the surface could have 
been taken off we should have seen a bubbling 
expanse of putridity and filth horrible to behold. 
Dante’s rain brought scarcely greater horrors,— 

‘* Stank all the world whereon that tempest fell.” 
5,000 cesspools have been got rid of (says Dr. 
Letheby) in the city alone. 

And now let us look to some of the structural 
defects to be found in our dwelling-houses. Pro- 
minently, we may enumerate bad foundation,— 
permitting dampness; thin and porous walls,— 
contributing to the same evil, and increasing the 
cost of firing; defective drains and traps; want 
of ventilation—supply of pure air and removal of 
bad; insufficient height of rooms; want of pure 
water; wasteful means of heating; smoky 
chimneys; want of light,—the legacy of the old 
window-tax (dark rooms give a larger amount of 
sickness than light ones); the defective paving of 
yards and areas; and the excessive cost of houses 
for the poorer classes. 

I will refer to a few inventions and materials 
bearing on some of these heads, not necessarily 
the best of their kind, but those that are acces-. 
sible, and which will serve to hang observations on. 
In respect of dampness, one of the latest inven- 
tions counteracting it in foundations is Taylor’s 
damp-proof course, which is an elongation in 
vitrified earth of the ordinary air-brick, and 
which, while keeping down damp, lets in sufficient 
air to the joists of the lower floors tomake them 
dry, and prevent them from rotting. Mr. George 
Jennings’s burnt-earth air-bricks are similar to 
the iron air-brick, but larger and more ornamental, 
and should be used. The provision of a couple of 
common iron air-bricks for the ventilation of the 
whole basement of a house, as used by house- 
builders (the current often stopped by the joists), 
is altogether insufficient for the purpose. In many 
cases there should be a layer of concrete over the 
whole site of a building to keep down emanations ; 
sometimes even of asphalte. Pipe drainage for 
the surface is often advisable. Hollow walls are 
drier and warmer than solid walls of the same 
cost. Some difficulty has been found in tying 
together the two sides of a hollow wall, and Mr. 
Jennings makes a bond brick for the purpose, 
which promises to be useful. The manufacturer 
considers, that taking a solid 14-inch wall at 110. 
per rod, a hollow 14-inch wall with the patent 
bonding bricks may be built for something less 
than 107.a rod. I have had some experience of 
hollow walls, and have reason to think them ad- 
vantageous. There are various facing bricks 
which deserve notice. And as to the question of 
using absorbent or non-absorbent bricks for the 
walls of houses, they should at any rate be non- 
absorbent externally. Internally, for cottages, a 
non-absorbent (and heat-conducting) material has 
been objected to; for hospitals, however, it would 
seem necessary to use it. The Poole Architectural 
Pottery Company make bricks coloured and glazed 
externally, which deserve attention. Many speci- 
mens of improved bricks as well as other 
building materials may be seen in the South 
Kensington Museum; and many experiments 
have been tried there with new cements and 
modes of building, the statement of which 
would be valuable. The injurious effects of 
damp in cottages and other dwellings is not 
sufficiently appreciated. We must all know 
rooms where the paper peels off, where a book 
becomes mouldy, linen wet, and which are, never- 
theless, constantly inhabited by reasoning and 
instructed beings, who expect to enjoy health. 
And how can there be other than such rooms? 
See the mode in which thousands of houses in the 
suburbs of the metropolis and elsewhere are com- 
menced: without any excavation; the basement 





floor of thin gaping boards placed within 6 inches 
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of the damp ground; with slight walls of 
ill-burnt bricks and muddy mortar, sucking up 
the moisture and giving it out in the apart- 
ments ; ill-made drains, untrapped, pouring forth 
bad air; and you scarcely need more causes, 
although others exist, for a low state of health. 
I need not say here, that in the case of thou- 
sands of houses built at preserit in the metropolis, 
no architect is ever employed: but I think it 
right to mention this in order that the public 
may know that the opprobrium to be incurred 
by such buildings should not be cast upon the 
architect. I am much disposed to think that the 
legislature should further interfere, and that some 
properly-constituted officer should certify that 
every vew house was built in such a manner as to 
be fit to live in. I hope, at all events, that the 
Metropolitan Building Act will be amended. The 
only three provisions in the Building Act framed 
for the preservation of the public health—those 
relating to cellar-dwellings, rooms in the roof, and 
an area of 100 feet behind each house not wholly 
lighted from the street—are in practice inopera- 
tive. With regard to rooms in the roof, they are 
made with a door and a place for light; they are 
made sufficiently large to allow of a bedstead being 
put up; but if the district surveyor summon 
the builder for making them of less height than 
is required by the Act, the latter has simply to 
testify that they are not sleeping rooms at all, but 
places for luggage, and the result is that the 
district surveyor loses his time in addition to the 
cost of the summons. Then, with respect to 
-cellar-dwellings, the Act only provides that the 
surveyor shall be allowed to inspect such places 
between nine o’clock in the morning and six o’clock 
in the evening, which is, of course, not the time 
to obtain evidence to determine that they have 
been used as sleeping-places on the previous night. 
The duty of inspection should, I think, be thrown 
upon the inspector of nuisances or the police, the 
district surveyor simply certifying as to the 
structural deficiency. In some parishes I under- 
stand that this arrangement has been made, and 
that it is operating extremely well. 

The evil that results from the insufficient 
trapping of drains is immense, and widely 
spread. The common bell trap is useless: the 
loose grating is soon broken or lost. I had 
occasion officially to examine last week a street 
of fourteen decent-looking houses in a suburb, 
and [ found that the bell-traps of nearly 
the whole number had disappeared. A stream 
of foul air was rising in each, but the people 
there told me that there was no smell; at 
all events, that they could not smell anything. 
Their own faces and sickly children testified to 
the existence of that and other evil arrange- 
ments. The want of recognition is striking. I 
remember the case of an old woman at the back 
of Bishopsgate-street, who lived in a house just 
opposite a gully-hole, and when I questioned her 
as to the smell, she replied: “ No, sir, there isn’t 
no smell; there has been a deal of sickness about, 
and I have lost my son, but I am manured to it, 
aud don’t mind it.” There are several traps now 
before the public which should be adopted. That 
of Messrs. Tye & Andrews, for instance, for sinks, 
which is far superior to the trap in common use ; 
the grote is fixed, and tle trap is formed with a 
larger quantity of water. Mr. Lovegrove has 
invented one, which goes farther, by the ap- 
plication of back-flaps (or valves), to the outlets 
of all the various forms of hydraulic traps; so 
that variations uf temperature which defeat traps 
sealed with water alone, have no effect on it. I 
do not mention these inventions with the desire 
of extolling any particular one and disparaging 
others ; all I say is, that we want a perfect trap. 
Those which we now have in daily use are merely 
disguises, and permit a constant stream of poi- 
sonous exhalation to penetrate the house. The 
great thing which we have to do in directing 
attention to this subject, is to get the public to 
understand this evil; that there is somethirg 
Setter than that which they now use, and that 
the sooner they get it the better. With improved 
traps, and impermeable drain pipes, we then call for 
the proper ventilation of drains outside the house. 
The use of the rain-water pipes for that purpose 
cannot always be recommended. Charcoal appears 
to offer the means cheaply and safely. 

This brings us to the want of ventilation in our 
houses. All ought to insist on means being pro- 
vided to admit fresh air involuntari/y, and without 
drauzht, in every room, and to take away foul air. 
Nature arranges for vitiated air at once to sail 
away from'us. We arrange to defeat nature, and 
as in all other such cases, suffer. There are 
various ‘systems on the broad principle of 
letting in fresh air to the fire-brick back of the 


stove, and so bringing it warmed into the room, 
and of providing an opening into a tube to take 
away the vitiated air. But none is used to any ex- 
tent. Mr. Boyd, of Conduit-street, has a ventilating 
arrangement, by which fresh air is brought in 
either in the front or back of the stove, 
and wherein air-flues are formed by means 
of iron plates between the smoke-flues, and 
openings from the ceiling take away the foul 
air. I have inquired of Mr. Boyd the cost of his 
invention for a chimney-stack of three flues, 
42 feet high, and he tells me it is only 72. 8s. 8d. 
We have then Mr. G. Jennings’s arrangement of 
pipe flue with air-chambers around it, by which 
provision is also made for letting out the foul air, 
and letting the pure air come in. I have seen the 
invention in operation, and I found a stream of pure 
warm air coming in while the foul air was making 
its escape. There are many other similar arrange- 
ments, such, for instance, as the smoke and air- 
flues of Messrs. Henry Doulton & Co., of Lambeth ; 
and I hope that architects will, as far as possible, 
assist in introducing them into our dwellings. 
The grates used in many houses are wasteful in 
the extreme. It is time some means of testing 
were established. The sanitary committee ap- 
pointed in connexion with the approaching Great 
Exhibition had hoped to make an arrangement 
for the testing of grates and ranges submitted 
for exhibition, but have not been able to bring 
it to bear. The open fire-place is the focus 
of enjoyment, and we cannot get rid of it, 
bat we may take care that it does its work 
well, While some ranges cook the soldiers’ 
dinner with 2} ounces of fuel, another burns up 
in the same process as many pounds. The supply 
of fresh air in our rooms, of which I have just 
spoken, would often prevent the annoyance of a 
smoky chimney. Mr. John Billing has invented 
a terminal which, in a large number of cases, 
answers its purpose well. The orifice for the 
escape of smoke is the truncation of a hollow 
cone (or pyramid), made nearer to the base or the 
apex as may be required to produce different sizes, 
and the cones are separated by a partition, which 
prevents the return of smoke. He has put them up 
on many model lodging-houses; and I mention it, 
as greatly to his credit, that in such cases he offers 
to give up his own remuneration, and will simply 
charge the prime cost. As to water, our present 
supply is unsatisfactory. The upper Thames 
water is fouled by sewage, and the whole ques- 
tion wants discussion. The influence of impure 
water in producing disease is unquestionable. The 
cost of obtaining water pure should not be consi- 
dered. The Romans were wiser than we are. As 
to the surface wells in towns, they are mostly 
poisonous. Improvement is needed in the con- 
veyance, too, of water to our houses, I.ead pipes are 
dangerous, This is constantly said; but we go on 
using them. Takethe last report of the Manchester 
and Salford Sanitary Association, published only a 
few daysago. This shows conclusively that water 
which has remained even a few hours in lead pipes 
should never be used for dietary purposes. “ When 
water remains stagnant in the pipes it not only 
becomes highly charged with the dangerous poi- 
son, but a coating is formed on the inner surface 
of the pipes, which coating is subsequently de- 
tached by the water passing through, and which 
it impregnates with lead. The practice of lining 
lead pipes with tin affords little, and only tempo- 
rary, protection, and is of no practical value. 
Bearing in mind that lead is.a cumulative poison, 
and that water containing it may be used for a 
considerable time, and the foundation be laid for 
great suffering and pbysical injury before the 
symptoms become so marked as to justify a me- 
dical man in pronouncing the case to be one of 
lead poisoning, the discovery and adoption of pipes 
for domestic supply which could not be productive 
of this evil is of the greatest moment, especially to 
our densely-populated labour districts. The first 
step towards remedying the evil is a thorough 
conviction of its existence, and of the serious re- 
sults which may follow from disregarding its 
importance.” Let the community at large be 
convinced on these points, and it is more than 
probable an efficient remedy would be discovered, 
more especially if corporations would offer to 
parties engaged in the necessary pursuits some 
inducement to produce a pipe economical in cost, 
easy of application, and on which the water would 
not act prejudicially. 

Cost in all these matters is a most important 
element. In none more so than in constructing 
houses for the labouring classes. Something 
could be done to cheapen this by using machinery, 
and producing doors, windows, floors, ski: tings, 
roofs, and so on, to suit particular plans, as now 





practised for ships and locks. Of course one would 





not wish the uniformity this would produce: car. 
ried farther; but for the poorer classes fit and 
healthful accommodation at low cost is a matter 
of life and death. The use of concrete for cottage 
building has not been sufficiently tried. As to 
the question of agglomerated houses, so to speak, 
it is too large to be touched upon now. One obser. 
vation, however, I must make, which is, that the 
sooner the notion is exploded that in England 
every one occupies a house of his own the better, 
Every house is built as if for one family, and then, 
in a large proportion of cases, comes to be occu- 
pied by several, who dwell consequently without 
comfort or conveniences. The fact that houses 
are to be occupied by more than one family must 
bee looked in the face, and proper provision 
must be prepared, legislation being made to 
aid, and not to thwart this, as is now the case, 

It is often forgotten that although death has 
occurred during the progress of some named idis- 
ease, in numerous cases death would not have 
resulted but for the impaired or low state of 
health of the patient. Evil sanitary arrangements 
lead to this low state of health, and so to the 
death. It is not too much to assert that a low 
state of health is the chronic condition of thou- 
sands. The laws of health should be taught to 
every child from the ragged-school upwards and 
followed ; and if we had preventive physicians,— 
physicians who would keep us from getting ill, as 
well as cure us when we are ill,—we should be a 
healthier, better, and happier people. Tbe spread 
of knowledge on the subject is of the greatest im- 
portance ; to that we must look for the desired re- 
sult. It is scarcely possible to estimate the amount 
of misery, remorse, and crime produced by unhealthy 
houses. Apart, however, from the avoidance of 
extreme evils,— illness and death,—a home should 
be a place of repose, cheerfulness, and comfort ; 
where the worker, the bread-winner, may gain 
fresh strength and energy for the daily struggle. 
Dulness, gloom, apathy, ill-temper will not pro- 
duce this. We all know what trifling matters 
will change a career ; and that the misery of a life 
may be born of a chance observation. The con- 
nexion of these remarks with our subject will be 
seen atonce. Amidst bad domestic influences the 
spirits flag, the temper changes. Breathing bad air, 
suffering from the effect of damp, the world looks 
dark, the heart is heavy ; cheerful effort is out of 
the question ; kindly companionship is withered ; 
and jangle and snarl take the place of mutual 
encouragement and healthful converse which 
develop the affections and powers. The occupants 
of such houses as we are contemplating do not 
live ; they only pass their time; and a very bad 
time it not seldom is. Life, which should be a 
blessing, is often made a curse by an unhealthy 
house and its consequence—an ill-ordered home. 
Besides remedies of evils referred to, we want 
also more colour in our houses, more pictures or 
prints, flowers, and a garden,—the effect of these 
on the spirits, and so on the health, the thoughts, 
and the habits, is greater than some imagine ; and 
the same argument will apply in calling for the 
well-ordering and proper adornment of towns. I 
would maintain the usefulness of beauty as well as 
the beauty of use‘ulness. 

The Chairman said that they were all much in- 
debted to Mr. Godwin for the truthful and prac- 
tical tone of his observations. As he perceived 
that Mr. Edwin Chadwick was present, he hoped 
that gentleman would favour them with some ob- 
servations. 

Mr. Chadwick said there was one point to which 
Mr. Godwin had referred, with reference to which 
he would wish to offer a few observations. The 
department with which he had been connected 
had had a good deal of experience with respect to 
absorbent and non-absorbent surfaces within a 
dwelling. There were houses built with a cement 
which was non-absorbent, and there were also 
rooms and other places where the entire surface 
was, so to speak, non-absorbent. He had never 
heard of any evil arising in the way of cold from 
that description of surface; but the experience 
gained of absorbent surfaces in hospitals and other 
places, was such that no officer of health could 
think of recommending them. Cases had come 
within his own knowledge in which persons had 
been driven out of certain houses on account 0 
fever. In some of those houses the walls had 
been carefully stopped and whitewashed. The 
persons who returned to those houses were not 
again attacked by disease; whereas those who re- 
turned to other houses which had not been sub- 
jected to that treatment were again the victims 
of disease. In his opinion, one of the most 
healthy houses which could be constructed would 
be one of glass, on the double-window principle. 
If there was no objection on the score of expense, 
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and a. house could be built of slabs of glass, it 
would be one of the healthiest dwellings that 
could be conceived. In Scotland, it was found 
necessary to make the houses for the coast-guard 
men with double walls, orto line them with slate, 
to prevent absorption. The inside of the house 
should likewise be non-absorbent, although it need 
not be non-conducting. Some important experi- 
ments had been made with regard to double win- 
dows, in the course of which it had been proved 
that a space of 6 inches between the inner and 
outer window was sufficient for non-conducting 
power. This result was useful in considering the 
question of hollow brick walls properly con- 
structed, for a space of 6 inches would be equiva- 
lent to the double window, and, therefore, all 
above that would be a waste of material, and, con- 
sequently, an addition to the cost of construction. 
He advocated the adoption of hollow brick walls, 
because a thin wall might then be made to do the 
service of a thick one. They all knew from expe- 
rience that'a hollow 9-inch wall was warmer than 
an ordinary 18-inch brick wall, while it was at 
the same time non-conducting. In conjunction 
with Mr. Rawlinson, he had made some experi- 
ment of the cost between 9-inch hollow walls and 
the ordinary wall built of’stock bricks; the result 
of which was, that the 9-inch wall non-absorbent 
and non-conducting could be built at a less cost 
than the soft brick wall, which absorbed the 
moisture like a sponge. It was also known that 
houses with absorbent surfaces were more costly, 
on account of the time and fuel which was re- 
quired to dry out the moisture. Experienced 
registrars also knew that small new houses, hastily 
run up, with indifferent materials and soft 
bricks, were sure to engender a crop of dis- 
ease, especially among children, and that scar- 
latina was one of the most malignant diseases 
originating in such places. He was strongly 
of opinion, therefore, that both as regarded 
health and economy it was desirable to apply 
the principle of hollow walls to cottage construc- 
tion. Another great advantage of the hollow 
brick was that it was baked very hard, while the 
ordinary brick was generally baked very badly. 
With respect to interior surfaces he did not think 
they should be glazed; but he thought they 
ought to be non-absorbent. Miss Nightingale 
was u0 bad authority on such subjects, and she 
not only took measures to make the floor of the 
barracks non-absorbent, but the walls also; and 
so impressed was the Government with the neces- 
sity of attending to these considerations that the 
principle had been carried out in recent hospital 
constructions, at considerable additional expense. 
Again, referring to cottage dwellings, he was of 
opinion that if the hollow bricks could be made 
on a large scale, cottages could be constructed 
more economically than with the ordinary ma- 
terials. Not only might hollow bricks be intro- 
duced for the walls, but for the roofing also, 
where the cost was in the proportion of 4 to 7 
in favour of hollow bricks against slates. With 
regard to fuel and ranges, the question was too 
large to go into at any length; but he might 
state that there was an enormous waste of fuel in 
the present stoves, and that a very great saving 
might be effected by adopting the close ranges as 
used in France aud America. He believed that 
the saving of fuel in a French close range was 
equivalent to half, and in an American to one-third, 
as compared with our own. The question of ven- 
tilation was also a very large one, and as he felt 
that it would be impossible on the present occa- 
s10n to enter into it, he would content himself by 
expressing his approval of the observations and 
suggestions they had heard, and hoping that the 
subject would in future receive greater consi- 
ation, not only from professional persons, but also 
fromthe public, whowere afterall mainly interested 
in the vital questions involved in the essentials of 
a healthy dwelling. 

Mr. Charles Fowler observed, that one circum- 
stance which had not been adverted to was the 
great diversity of situation, materials, and other 
matters affecting the erection of cottages for the 
labouring classes. In various purts of the United 
Kingdom such cottages must assume different 
forms and constructions, for as cheapness was 
often the greatest consideration, it became neces- 
Sary to adopt the materials which were nearest 
at hand. In discussing the matter in London, 
bricks were naturally referred to as the chief ma- 

of construction ; but it should be remem- 

red that in many places bricks were not ob- 
tainable at all. In Devonshire, for instance, they 
used “cobb,” which consisted of loam mixed up with 
straw. This was carried up in layers of consi- 
derable thickness, resting on a basement of stone 
to prevent damp. When properly erected, he 





ventured to say that there was no dwelling more 
comfortable, because, from. the thickness of the 
wall and their non-condensing properties, they 
were warm in winter and cool in summer. As 
they were generally thatched, and as all the 
materials were non-conducting they formed: in 
combination a most desirable dwelling. In Wales 
stone was exclusively used, and as stone was also 
toa great extent non-absorbing, the cottages were, 
for the most part, comfortable. He had a strong 
feeling on the point that non-conduction by means 
of substantial building was most desirable when- 
ever it could be effected. Then with respect to 
situation he could refer to an instance in his 
own neighbourhood, where a poor woman was 
lying sick for years, and in order to approach 
her dwelling it was necessary to creep over 
a mass of fermenting matter, accumulating 
there for the benefit of the farmer. The poor 
woman was constantly ill, and her children were 
in an emaciated condition ; and yet the cause was 
perfectly plain, obvious, and capable of removal. 
In that case the attention of the farmer had been 
called to the matter, but nothing had been done. 
There was also a case some years ago where the 
deaths at a certain farm-house in the country were 
so numerous that a coroner’s inquest was held to 
investigate the cause. Evidence was taken as to 
the situation of the premises, and it was proved 
that their very offensive condition arose from the 
circumstance that the yard of the farm-house was 
at a higher level than the dwelling itself, and 
that there was a constant percolation of poisonous 
gases into the house. He mentioned these cir- 
cumstances to show that it was not merely neces- 
sary to look to the construction of the house, but 
that they were bound to regard all the circum- 
stances as well, There was only one other point 
to which he would refer, and that had reference 
to chimneys and the conduction of smoke. He 
thought they should not lose sight of the fact that 
the great object to be attained was, that the 
ascending balance of the air shou!d be such as to 
send the smoke up the chimney. [f this were not 
accomplished, the cooling influence would come 
from above, and, in that case, there would bea 
down draught and back smoke. The great thing 
was to keep the flue warm, for, sc long as it was 
warm, the draught would be good, and the smoke 
would ascend. He was glad to find that the 
Institute had devoted so much attention to this 
subject, and large as it undoubtedly was, he hoped 
they would be able to put it in such a manner 
before the public that they would profit by it, 
and adopt those inventions which from time to 
time might result from the careful consideration 
of practical persons. 

Mr. Rawlinson said the subject was one of 
great range, and that Mr. Godwin had opened it 
in a very effective manner. It was, indeed, 
high time that general attention should be 
paid to the sanitary condition, not only of the 
dwellings of the poor, but also to those of the 
weilthy classes. In the present age of modern 
civilization there was a disposition to take up the 
question, but he need scarcely remind those pre- 
sent that it was only within the last twenty years 
that the subject had been mooted at all. He did 
not wish to bring charges against the architectural 
profession which might get him into a position of 
difficulty, and, remembering the old law that the 
greater the truth the greater the libel, he would 
not like to get his head into Chancery by com- 
menting too severely upon the profession in their 
own Institute. He was bound, however, to say 
that the subject had not been svfliciently studied 
by the architect or the engineer. He had been 
called upon to examine and report! upon the state 
of Windsor Castle, in order to ascertain whether 
there was any ground for believing that the recent 
deplorable loss which the crown and the country 
had sustained was to be attributed to defective 
sanitary arrangement, and, if so, to point out the 
remedy. He found that, in the year 1824, the 
Parliament of the day voted 300,000/. to make 
Windsor Castle a fit residence for George 1V., and 
that the celebrated architect, Sir Geoffery Wyatt- 
ville, had been charged with the execution of the 
works, He also ascertained that, from that pe- 
riod until the conclusion of the reign of Wil- 
liam IV., three quarters of a million had been 
expended on the castle. Notwithstanding this 
large outlay, in the year 1844 there were fifty- 
one cesspools beneath the basement of the castle, 
which was ramified throughout by foul drains, 
and there was not a single window in the whole 
building which would open down from the upper 
part. Inthe year 1844 Captain Vetch was called 
in, and plans were made and a system of sewerage 
was carried out, and he was happy to say that, 
as far as his (Mr. Rawlinson’s) examination had 


gone (and he had been on every floor and in every 
room from the roof to the basement), his opinion 
was, that Windsor Castle was at this moment the 
soundest and the most complete house in this coun- 
try, or, perhaps, in any other, in its sanitary arrange- 
ments ; and he had no hesitation in saying that 
this was in a large measure due to the great man 
we had so recently lost, and who in sanitary mat- 
ters, as in ovher things, was far before his time. 
He took the question up, and worked it for the 
benefit of the age in which he lived ; and with re- 
gard to Windsor Castle, he attended to all the 
arrangements necessary for the health of her 
Majesty and the royal household, from the year 
1844 down to the time of his death. He (Mr. 
Rawlinson) thought it would be gratifying to the 
public to learn that, humanly speaking, there was 
nothing in the state of Windsor Castle to bring 
about the lamentable death of the Prince Consort. 
The question of house drainage—than which none 
could be more important—had only recently been 
taken up. Hitherto, it had not been considered 
the province of the architect, or any portion of 
his duty, to study the sewerage and the drainage as 
he did the superstructure and the ornaments. In 
the country, he scarcely knew a single nobleman’s 
house that was perfectly drained. He had found 
the drains mostly running in square sections, as 
large as retorts, in which poisonous gases were 
engendered to the manifest danger of human life. 
He could mention names if it were necessary. 
With regard to London, he believed they would 
be surprised to hear that in probably not more 
than five or ten per cent. of the great houses at 
the west-end of the town, were the drains and 
sewers in connexion one with the other. If the 
drains were made first, no proper connexion was 
made with the sewer ; and if the sewer was made 
first, there was no proper connexion with the 
drain. In most cases it would be found that, 
until the basements had become flooded, no one 
ever thought of connecting the drain and the 
sewer. He might mention as an illustration, that 
it was not until he had lived three years in his 
own house, he discovered this fact. When the 
Board of Health took Gwyder House, they met 
in a room over three cesspools, and there was not 
a window in the house which opened from the 
top. 
The Chairman inquired whether Mr. Rawlin- 
son’s observations with regard to noblemen’s 
houses in the country, referred to those which 
had been recently built. 

Mr. Rawlinson replied that he did not refer to 
houses built within the last ten or twelve years. 
There was one nobleman’s house which he had in- 
spected, namely, Bowood, the seat of the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, where the drains were 300 years 
old; and until eighteen months ago no solid had 
ever passed from beneath the basement of that 
house, while nine-tenths of the drains had never 
been connected with the sewers. If, therefore, 
the absorption had not been very great, the 
drains mnst have been choked up long ago. The 
arrangement of the sewerage of the new Houses of 
Parliament was also as bad as it could be. It was 
longitudinal down the centre of the building, tide- 
locked every twelve hours, and much larger than 
was required even for a building of such vast 
dimensions. Mr. Godwin had called attention to 
defective ventilation, and to fixed traps in con- 
nexion with water-closets and drains. It might, 
perhaps, be invidious for him to make the ob- 
servation, but he had, out of curiosity, inspected 
the arrangements in that respect in the very 
building in which they were then assembled, and 
he confessed that there could be nothing worse, 
because there was no fixed means of ventilation. 
A window was all very well, if there was a cer- 
tainty that it would be continually kept open; 
but everybody knew that such was not the case. 
He therefore recommended, in every instance, the 
insertion of a perforated brick, which could never 
be shut. If dependence were placed upon 
windows, they would be kept shut at the sacrifice 
of pure air, and if ventilation took place it would 
be into the corridor, and not into the outer air. 
In London the practice was to place closets 
as much as possible against external walls; 
but in Edinburgh and Glasgow they were put 
against inner walls, and nothing could be fouler 
or more abominable. With respect to traps 
for sinks, Mr. Godwin had called attention 
to them, and he quite agreed with that gentleman 
that they were a delusion and asnare. At present 
all sink and joint pipes were sealed in with the 
drains, and nothing could be more injurious, for 
where the temperature within the house was 
greater than outside, the effect was the c nstant 





exhalation of impure gases. When he bad spoken 
ito persons of the necessity for exterral ventila- 
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tion, he had heard them say, “Oh, but it will 
smell so.” In reply he might say that gas was 
not made by letting it escape, and that it was far 
better that bad gas should go out than come in. 
Having described the manner in which charcoal 
should be used as a disinfecting agent, Mr. Raw- 
linson observed, that with regard to ventilation, 
as in other matters, habit was second nature. He 
could verify by experience the illustration men- 
tioned by Mr. Godwin, for he found that persons 
living in these undrained houses had become 
blunted to the sense of smelJ, and had, in fact, be- 
come impervious to that sense. The question of 
cottage dwellings he regarded as one of national 
importance, and he hoped the Government would 
take it up. The Building Act, as already ex- 
plained, was altogether a dead letter; and the 
philanthropic enactment introduced by Lord 
Shaftesbury was little better, as it could not be 
brought into play except in the case of lodging: 
houses for tramps admitted for one night. But it 
was not the very poor only who suffered from un- 
healthy dwellings; the well-to-do artisan earning 
from 30s. to 40s. a week was nearly as much the 
victim as the poorest, because he was compelled 
to live in abodes where health was impossible, and 
the domestic virtues utterly unknown. But the 
evil was not confined to the metropolis. In 
Plymouth, Falmouth, Portsmouth, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Whitehaven, and other places, three- 
fourths of the population were living in tene- 
ments. Many of the houses which they in- 
habited were originally built for merchants 
who had removed to the suburbs. The con- 
sequence was that the houses were divided and 
subdivided’; the fine staircases were rotten ; 
the plaster was destroyed; the windows were 
nailed up, and one room was often converted into 
four. The person who might have bought the 
house lived in a sort of spider’s web, and it was 
no uncommon thing to see him following the re- 
lieving-officer from room to room, and taking out 
of the hands of the wretched tenants the pittance 
allowed them by the parish. He regretted to say 
there did not appear to be any power to prevent 
this state of things, for the representatives of 
“vested interests” got themselves placed upon 
local boards solely for the purpose of taking care 
of their own property. Again, he might say that 
more lives were lost in the United Kingdom by 
pig-feeding and pig-killing than had fallen in all 
the battles that had ever been fought. It was 
idle to remonstrate with the cottager on this sub- 
ject. He would have the pig in his room, in his 
cellar, ay, even under his bed. He himself could 
see no harm in it; but ask the doctor or the cler- 
gyman, and they would tell you that smallpox 
and fever were to be found co-existant with such 
nuisances. If any attempt were made to interfere 
with the pigs, the cottager would consider it the 
greatest possible hardship; but he would ask 
whether it would not be desirable to save such 
people, by enlightened legislation, from their own 
wilfulness and ignorance. He did hope they would 
all set their shoulders to the wheel and endeavour 
to remove this great social evil. He also hoped 
that the Institute would take up the sanitary 
question in all its bearings, including drainage, 
sewage, lighting, and economical structure. If 
this were done we would have a more healthy and 
a more loyal people, while thousands of useful lives 
would be annually saved. 

Mr. T. H. Lewis said that Mr. Rawlinson had 
asserted, and he (Mr. Lewis) had no reason what- 
ever to doubt the truth of the statement, that, in 
a large proportion of our best houses, the drains 
were not connected with the sewers. This was so 
remarkable a statement that it ought to be taken 
up by the Commissioners of Sewers, because no 
builder was allowed to make a connexion with 
the main drain. The connexion was in all cases 
supposed to be made by the Commissioners of 
Sewers, who charged certain fees for their inter- 
ference. 

Mr. Rawlinson said he had made the assertion 
in all honesty and good faith, and he had men- 
tioned, as a case in point, his own house, which 
belonged to an architect. Many similar instances 
had also been reported to him. He did not know 
how the Metropolitan Board now arranged about 
drains, but he feared that a good deal of the evil 
might be traced to divided jurisdiction, as the 
responsibility now appeared to be shared by two 
parties. 

Mr. Isaacson said that, although he could not 
go the length of admitting the total efficiency of 
sanitary measures to prevent disease, still that 
fact certified conclusively that attention to them 
would, to a large extent, obviate the sickness to 
which the population of large towns was subject. 
He had a portion of the drains of the metropolis 








under his care, and, when he stated that the dis- 
trict lies between Gray’s-inn-lane on the west, 
and Victoria-street on the east, he thought it 
would be admitted that there could be no fairer 
field for an experiment in sanitary matters. He 
was happy to say that the medical officers of the 
Board had reported that a reduction in the num- 
ber of deaths, equal to 2 in 1,000, had already 
resulted from improved drainage. It occured to 
him that the most serious evil with which they 
had to contend was overcrowding. There was, in 
fact, nothing which so conduced to sickness and 
immorality. He thought it also of great impor- 
tance that, in designing new buildings, care should 
be taken that they should not abut upon others at 
the back: the exclusion of light and ventilation 
caused thereby was an active agent in the dissemi- 
nation of disease. With reference to drainage 
and closets, he feared that, unless some precaution 
were taken that these appliances were used and 
not abused, it would be extremely difficult to‘keep 
them in order. 

Dr. Milroy said, he had listened with great 
pleasure to the observation of Mr. Godwin, and 
that he wished to call attention to a strictly 
structural point, namely, as to the mode of pro- 
viding for the admission of fresh air into rooms 
and apartments, and the escape of the vitiated air. 
The latter becoming heated rose to the top, so 
that the opening should always be at the top of 
the room. But then came the point as to where 
the fresh air should be admitted. This he con- 
sidered was a subject as to which they ought 
assuredly to come to some decision, for there were 
conflicting opinions upon the point, not only 
among individuals but by Government commis- 
sions within the last few years. He might refer 
to the opinion given by the sanitary commission 
on the army inthe East, which took great interest 
in the subject, and recommended that a model hut 
should be built embracing the very important 
subject, namely, the admission of the fresh air, 
and the escape of the foul air. The general prin- 
cipal was, that pure air should be inducted 
through an opening made a few inches above the 
floor. Recently, however, an opposite system had 
been recommended, and this difierence of opinion 
made it desirable that there should be further in- 
quiry. He, therefore, wished to know what part 
of a room was the right place at which to intro- 
duce the pure air to take the place of the vitiated. 
It was very necessary to have this change of air 
constantly going on through a chamber, especially 
during the night, when the doors and windows of 
a house were usually closed, and all the inmates 
were in bed. Between sun-down and sun-rise was 
the most important time to keep a chamber 
sweet, because at least two-thirds of the attacks 
of disease which took place occurred during these 
hours. 

The Chairman said Mr. C. Fowler had been very 
successful in the matter of ventilation, and he 
would therefore ask him whether he could favour 
them with any facts on the subject. He would, 
however, hazard one observation ; whether it was 
not the essence of all ventilation, that if two tubes 
conveyed air from the interior to the exterior it 
did not follow as a necessary consequence that the 
balance of air must be equally distributed. Per- 
haps Mr. Fowler would have the goodness to state 
how he ventilated the Fever Hospital in the Liver- 
pool-road. 

Mr. Fowler replied that the ventilation at the 
Fever Hospital was conducted under the supervi- 
sion of Dr. Arnott, who went upon the principle 
that as currents were acted upon by various causes, 
it was advisable not to trust to them alone, but 
to make the primum mobile mechanical, The air 
was forced in, not through tubes, but through 
ducts large enough to creep through. It was, 
in fact, driven through a kind of culvert, and 
was injected at the lower part of the walls and 
forced out at the top. He (Mr. Fowler) gave the 
whole credit of this arrangement to Dr. Arnott, 
for, by a small mechanical power applied to a 
large duct a constant change of air was secured. 
The first thing done in building the Hospital was 
to cover the soil entirely with concrete. ‘This was, 
he thought, worth the additional expense, because 
it sealed up all the foul emanations which all soils 
were liable to, and to which the site of the Hos- 
pital was particularly exposed, as it had been from 
time immemorial a feeding place for cattle. The 
soil was sealed up over its whole extent with 
6 inches of concrete, which he believed to be an 
admirable precaution. 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M.P., having been 
called upon by the chairman, said he did not profess 
to be any authority on the subject, but he had en- 
deavoured to apply his attention to it, and he was 
aware that his brother, Lord Kinnaird, had made 











various experiments in order to carry out those 
objects which the Institute had met to advocate, 
The longer he lived, and the more he saw of the 
vast metropolis which they inhabited, and of the 
buildings which were springing up on every side, 
the more he deplored that the progress of science 
was not more rapid, and that so little effort was 
made to remedy those defects of construction 
which experience had pointed out. He thought 
that meetings like that which he had the honour 
of addressing were well adapted to draw public 
attention to the subject, and he hoped tkat by its 
intervention, and also by the exertion of the press 
in throwing light on the subject, great benefits 
would result. It was only on Saturday last that 
he had been in conversation with a person who 
had invested a good deal of capital in building 
model lodging-houses in Bethnal-green, and that 
person had informed him that it was a very 
hard case that he and others similarly disposed 
could get no help from the Legislature, because 
the rating on the property increased so much, 
that, instead of an encouragement being offered 
to build model houses, the very contrary was the 
effect of the law; because the taxation rose to 
such an amount, as to be a positive prohibition to 
building. This was, he thought, a subject well 
worthy attention, for if a series of bad cottages 
were built, the rating upon them would be small; 
but the moment a better class of thing was con- 
structed, they became subject to a tax which was 
sufficient to prevent their yielding a remunerative 
return, He could not suggest a remedy for this 
state of things, but he thought the law ought to 
be changed in that respect, so that every encou- 
ragement, instead of discouragement, should be 
offered to those who were anxious to invest their 
capital for the welfare of the working classes. 

The chairman said he had received a communi- 
cation from an engineer to the effect that it was 
a mistake to suppose that vitiated air always 
went to the top of a room, because from experi- 
ments made by a chemist who had carefully ex- 
amined the air, it was found that as large a quan- 
tity of carbonic acid gas was in the air at the 
bottom of a room as at the top. 

Dr. Milroy said he thought it stood to reason 
that vitiated air rose to the top. He wished to 
know what was the proper place at which to admit 
the fresh air. 

Mr. Henry Roberts, referring to the observa- 
tions of Mr. Kinnaird, said that if model lodging- 


houses were arranged on the open gallery system, 


they would not be charged with the house-tax, as 
each tenement was considered a separate dwelling, 
coming within the exemption from the tax. This 
was an important fact which was not sufficiently 
known. He could speak with some authority on 
the subject, as he had fought the battle, and had 
taken the question before the judges, whose deci- 
sion had settled the point. Mr. Newsome, who 
had built six piles of those buildings in various 
parts of the metropolis, had informed him that if 
they had been subjected to the tax, he would not 
have had any return at all for his outlay. ‘ 

Mr. W. White stated some of the results of his 
experience in cottage building upon economical 
principles, and observed that when hollow bricks 
were not obtainable, a very good wall might be 
made of common earth, dug up and rammed into 
a form or mould, without either water or lime. 
Any ordinary loamy earth would do; and he him- 
self had built the walls of a house costing 800/. 
with such material, at a cost not exceeding what 
the carriage of stone would have been. __ 

Mr. Edward Roberts gave some interesting de- 
tails of Dr. Chowne’s system, which he had found 
in practice to be highly effective for removing foul 
air from an apartment, and admitting fresh air at 
a level slightly above the head. 

The Chairman, in closing the business of the 
evening, expressed his gratification at the practical 
tone of the discussion, which he hoped would not 
be without good results. 








PROFESSOR SMIRKE’S LECTURES ON 
ARCHITECTURE, AT THE ROYAL ACA- 
DEMY. 

LxrcetvureE III.* 


DESCENDING, now, 100 years, we come to the 
sketch-book of Inigo Jones; not the original book, it 
is true, but an admirable fac-simile of it, presen 
to Sir John by the late Duke of Devonshire, the 
owner of Inigo’s own handiwork. It is not for me to 
dwell on this sketch-book, as it consists exclusively 
of studies of figures and drapery. The book bears 
date at Rome in 1614, when the great architect 
was about forty years old. I cannot refrain here 
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* See page 109, ante. 
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from adding that the motto which graces the first 
page of this sketch-book is “ Altro diletto et 
‘imparar’ non trovo” (I have no pleasure but in 
acquiring knowledge), a sentiment which does 
high honour to Inigo Jones, and one which should 
never be absent from the mind of an artist, 
be he young or old. When a man has reached the 
period at which he imagines that he has learnt 
his art and needs no more teaching, he may rest 
assured that he has fallen fully into the sear and 
yellow leaf. 

In an evening devoted to the literary bequest 
of Sir John Soane, it seems natural that I should 
not altogether abstain from touching, for, at least, 
a few minutes, upon that eminent professor’s own 
peculiarities of architectural design. Although 
within these walls we very wisely abstain from the 
remotest criticism on the works of contemporary 
artists, that salutary limitation has long ceased to 
exempt Sir John’s works from the free comment 
of the critic. Upwards of a quarter of a century 
has passed away since his death. 

I have, however, no inclination nor intention 
here to use the lash. I would but remark, gene- 
rally, that a constant endeavour to seek out pic- 
turesque effects, especially in the design of interior 
architecture, seems to have led to much of that 
eccentricity of manner which most critics are 
inclined to condemn in his works; although it may 
be found to have resulted in some ingenious com- 
binations ; and, perhaps, occasionally, in some 
original conceptions. 

We are apt to attach too great value to that 
quality, “the picturesque.” The application of 
the word is somewhat vague. It isa word of no 
very remote origin; for there exists, I believe, no 
word of equivalent value in any classic tongue; 
and, certainly, there is no trace of any word cal- 
culated to convey the idea in the written records 
of Medieval times,—a fact which is, perhaps, the 
more remarkable as the quality which, probably, 
more than any other, characterizes Medieval art 
is this same picturesque. To the best of my 
belief, this word was the invention of the writers 
on art of the period of the Renaissance. Its pri- 
mary meaning is clear, although its application is, 
as I have said, vague and indefinite. 

Whatever is especially well adapted for repre- 
sentation in a picture is said to be “ picturesque.” 
In that sense its special applicability to natural 
scenery is obvious; but it is also very properly 
applicable to those objects of art which, either 
from their form or colour, or from the combination 
of forms or colours that they may present, are 
particularly capable of being agreeably repre- 
sented in a picture. Thus, an old or ruined 
building is usually more picturesque than a per- 
fect and new one; for there is a hard dryness in 
straight lines and sharp angles, and a crudeness, 
and almost harshness, in bright colouring, which 
‘cannot, by the exercise of any amount of inge- 
nuity, be made so pleasing to the picture-loving 
eye as those more undefined lines and blended 
tints which almost necessarily characterize a ruin. 

It is finely said by Byron— 

‘* There is a power 
And magic in the ruined battlement, 


For which the palace of the present hour 
Must yield its pomp and wait till ages are its dower.”’ 


And a somewhat similar idea is expressed by 
another poet— 
“Time 
Has moulded into beauty many a tower, 
Which, when it frowned with all its battlements, 
Was only terrible.” 


There is also a fruitful source of the picturesque 
‘in those combinations or compositions of lines of 
which the result is an ensemble or group of forms 
pleasing, though we know not why they please. 
To dwell on the picturesqueness of medizval art 
would be superfluous, and, indeed, trite; fur pic- 
turesqueness is, as I have said, the special and 
‘appropriate quality of that style of art: the 
groups of towers and pinnacles, and gables and 
chimney-shafts, which characterize it, are the very 
embodiment of the picturesque. 

I think it may be more useful to you to point 
out for your observation how that far simpler and 
less pretending forms are susceptible of this at- 
tractive quality when treated by the hands of an 
artist. It is impossible to stray over that land of 
art—Italy—without meeting at every turn with 
plain farm-buildings, ordinary lodges—nay, sheds 
and gateways, of high esthetic interest. Not 
that they have been purposely so designed to 
please, but the old Italian mind seems to have 
been s0 thoroughly imbued with artistic feeling, 
that they could not help imparting it to every 
common object they touched. Vague and difficult 
of precise definition as this word “ picturesque ” 
is in the painter’s art, when applied to architecture 


it is certainly still more vague. We may readily 
enough say that monotony, uniformity,and severity 
of outline are opposed to the picturesque; and 
that freedom and absence from restraint and 
variety of outline are circumstances favourable to, 
and consonant with, the picturesque. Yet to say that 
these latter circumstances are essential to its ex- 
istence, or that the former are unreservedly in- 
compatible with it, would be going a great deal 
too far. 

Can we, for example, venture to say that the 
Doric temple of Minerva at Athens is not pic- 
turesque? Yet symmetry and severity of outline 
are its special characteristics. 

So in an ordinary modern London street we 
may find entire absence from restraint and a su- 
perabundant variety of outline; for every man 
builds as he likes; and so variety is carried even 
to excess; yet no one will quote Oxford-street or 
Fleet-street, on that account, as furnishing ex- 
amples of picturesque architecture. In truth, I 
apprehend that this very favourite, but somewhat 
unintelligible, word must be classed with the ad- 
jectives, grand, beautiful, and such like; words 
which address themselves rather to the feelings 
than to the judgment. Hence it arises that, in 
architecture, picturesqueness is a very dangerous 
object of ambition; for, if it be sought for by | 
those who cannot feel it, there would be imminent 
risk of their running into ridiculous conceits. 

Their abortive attempts at the picturesque 
seem to have the same relation to realy and truly 
picturesque compositions that nonsense- verses 
bear to real poetry. Each may present the requi- 
site combination of long and short syllables, and 
the legitimate number of them; bui the one is 
empty and unmeanuing, whilst the other may, 
perchance, be fraught with sense and genius. 

Even among men who may really have some 
true feeling for the picturesque, there are those to 
be found who have a sort of maudlin love of it; 
leading them to an extravagant and morbid 
craving for it; to such an extent, I believe, as 
sometimes to affect even the religious faith of 
those who abandon themselves to it. There are 
those who can scarcely say their prayers with 
warmth and sincerity, unless assisted by such 
helps to devotion as the architect or decorator 
may be able to afford ; “the dim religious light,” 
the “storied window richly dight,” and the 
hierarchy of gilt and painted saints, 

It may be uncharitable to doubt the reality of 
‘feeling of such devotions; and we are here all of 
us too well acquainted with, and too much alive 
to, the influence of the fine arts upon the mind 
and heart of men, to doubt their power of foster- 
ing a genuine religious sentiment: such an in- 
fluence is, indeed, one of their most legitimate and 
salutary effects. 

But every virtue has its sham: there is the 
courage which needs a dram to call it into ex- 
istence : there is the charity which owes its birth 
to ostentation; and there is, as I have already 
intimated, the religious sentiment, which needs 
these external melodramatic appliances to stimu- 
late it into active existence: its votaries need a 
picturesque architecture, and even 2 picturesque 
costume, for their sustenance; otherwise there is 
reason to fear that their pious zeal might wane 
and wax faint. 

These, however, are but examples of a false and 
counterfeit feeling. Men’s minds are curiously 
and variously affected. There are some more 
deeply affected by contemplating the lowly, un- 
ambitious village church, wholly wanting the 
attractions of sculpturesque art, than by gazing 
up at those vast petrifactions of religion which 
have awed so many generations of worshippers. 

Still, I repeat it, there is no denying the wide 
prevalence of that influence which architecture 
exercises, be it evidence of human frailty or of the 
potency of art; and it seems a very legitimate 
exercise of the witchery of art to practise those 
cunning devices by which she can be made to 
elevate the mind or touch the imagination. It is 
in truth the special province of the fine arts to do 
80. 
The kindred arts of poetry, of music, and of 
painting, have in all ages asserted their dominion 
over the mind of man; and have claimed to bring 
even his enlightened intellect within the sphere 
of their potent spells: surely, then, architecture 
neither abdicates its proper functions, nor forfeits 
its character for utility, when it aims at exercising 
over the mind the like mysterious infiuence. 

But if it be true that such power belongs to our 
art, it behoves all who practise it to regard that 
power as a sacred trust, and not to risk its charac- 
ter by exercising its influences improperly. 

After all, I believe that the most legitimate 


art is that which is inspired by truthfulness of 
character. 

I do not mean that the brewhouse or the 
laundry, when unavoidably forming part of the 
landscape, may not most legitimately have their 
homely domestic uses veiled under some more 
pleasing forms than those afforded by the undis- 
guised smoke-flue or the ventilator ; but in build- 
ings demanding architectural character I am con- 
fident in the opinion that by giving to each the 
expression that most befits it, we secure for it at 
least the one great merit of truthfulness of cha- 
racter. The tale that is most truthfully told is 
usually that which most affects us; and although 
it is not to be desired that the conventional forms 
and structural necessities, which an architect has 
always so largely to contend with, render it vain 
and futile to attempt to give a building all the ex- 
pression of which the painter’s or the sculptor’s 
work is susceptible; yet our art would little merit 
the position which it is admitted by all to hold as 
a fine art were it unable to affect the imagination, 
and, to a certain extent, the passions. It is, I ap- 
prehend, more than a mere figure of speech to say 
that a building frowns on us or smiles on us, or 
that it appears to attract or repel us. There is in 
one building a majesty that subdues us, in another 
a levity that even amuses us. There are some 
buildings of so festive a character that in their 
very aspect they appear to sympathize with us in 
our joy ; whilst others, on the contrary, are of an 
aspect congenial with an opposite tone of mind. 

These are the qualities which constitute cha- 
racter in architecture; and, therefore, as I have 
said before, so do I repeat now, the character of 
his work should ever be one of the chief studies 
of an architect. But I perceive that Sir John’s 
aspirations after the picturesque have led me into 
too long a digression. 

There are other peculiarities in his works on 
which I need not especially dwell; for, whatever 
may have been his faults, they have not been 
imitated by others; and have not, therefore, in- 
fluenced his successors either for good or evil. 
There were so many of these peculiarities or eccen- 
tricities in his manner of designing, that I am in- 
clined to believe that he was ambitious to found a 
style‘of his own. Without, perhaps, venturing 
to go so far as to condemn altogether any such 
attempt; I would, at all events, say that to found 
an original style of design in architecture would 
be a task demanding a very high rank of genius ; 
and it is an enterprise which I certainly counsel 
no man to undertake. 

I believe it was some vague and weak ambition 
of this nature which led Mr. Dance to conceive 
and execute so unfortunate a design as the front 
of the Guildhall of London. There is a tradition 
that such was his aim. He sought to produce a 
kind of cross between Gothic and Classic art ; and 
the result was certainly not such as to tempt 
imitation or to enhance his fame. 

I am convinced that no novel manner of de- 
signing which has deserved to be dignified with 
the designation of a style was ever the production 
of any one artist. 1t has ever been from the 
force of circumstances that styles, in one art at 
least, have gradually taken their rise. I need 
scarcely point out to you how greatly collateral 
circumstances; and accidental and local pecu- 
liarities have, at all times, and in all countries, 
influenced the changes of style that have taken 
place in architecture. Of this, however, I took 
occasion in a former lecture to point out to you 
various notable instances; and many others might 
readily be adduced. 

One of the ablest, as well as one of the most 
recent writers on the subject of the so-called 
Gothic architecture, M. Viollet le Duc, points to 
the use of small-sized stones as one of the special 
characteristics of that style; and nearly 200 years 
previously our own Sir Christopher Wren had 
made exactly the same observation. Both these 
writers point out how materially the style was 
modified and influenced by that practice. In the 
Middle Ages there were few good roads, and this 
rendered the cost of the transport of stone pro- 
portionately high; a cost still more seriously 
augmented by the inordinate tolls, private and 
public, then so often and so extensively, on some 
pretence or other, levied by the landowners, 
whether lay or ecclesiastical, through whose 
demesnes or territorial limits the stones had to be 
conveyed to their destination. These causes 
of expense operated to so great an extent as 
to render the materials used in a building 

usually much more expensive than the labour 
required in working and setting them. More- 
over, the want of regular employment for men in 
those times, and the consequent low scale of 








and the most wholesome exercise of the power of 


wages, rendered labour a comparatively unim- 
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portant part of the cost of a building. From 
hence a state of things arose exactly the converse 
of that which exists at present, when the mason is 
often better paid than the clergyman; and when 
canals, railroads, and machinery have reduced the 
cost of getting and carrying heavy building mate- 
rials to a small fraction only of that which pre- 
vailed in Medieval times. The former state of 
things naturally led to, perhaps, nearly all the 
peculiarities of the prevalent style of building. 
There was a lavish expenditure of labour in deep 
undercuttings and perforations, and the intrica- 
cies of every kind which, above all things, distin- 
guish Gothic work ; and which are, in truth, essen- 
tial to the full and complete development of it. 
At the same time, the cost and difficulties of the 
transit of freestone naturally caused the use of it 
in small blocks, as observed by Wren and Viollet 
le Duc,—a. result which, of course, tended to 
encourage those very intricacies and delicacies 
which characterize Gothic carved work in general. 
Each boss and badge and crocket was usually a 
distinct stone: the capitals of the very largest 
pillars and piers were built up in courses of very 
moderate depth ; each course of stone composing a 
distinct and independent band or tier of foliage or 
other ornamentation ; whilst the shafts of columns, 
even in the largest structures, were, for the 
reasons I have adduced, usually of diameters 
measuring but a few inches. 

In making these remarks I am very anxious not 
to be mistaken as making them with any view, in 
the slightest degree, to the disparagement of any 
special style. My aim is to show that, as the 
manner of building has always greatly depended 
on the particular circumstances of the time or the 
place; and as every phase of art has varied with 
the variation of circumstances; it seems as useless 
as, I think, it would be irrational to expect per- 
manently to bring back architecture identically to 
any one past phase of the art, unless we can resus- 
citate and bring about again all the concomitant 
circumstances to whose influences that phase was 
due, and restore to it its special character ;—a re- 
suscitation which, I think, we may regard as of 
necessity impossible. At all past periods of our 
art every style has, in short, been the type of its 
own age, the result of that particular period 
which gave birth to it. The Byzantine style, for 
example, was the result of the grafting of an 
Oriental element on the Classic stock at a particu- 
lar period of its existence. Had Byzantium suc- 
cumbed to the West at an earlier stage of Classic 
art, the resultant style would probably have 
assumed a very different aspect. 

Again, had not Peter the Hermit preached the 
Crusades at the particular period when a great 
wsthetic energy was developing itself in some 
parts of Europe, the aspect ultimately assumed by 
Medisval architecture might, perhaps, have been 
very different from that which in fact prevailed. 

It is the stage of civilization which a people 
may have reached, and the condition they may 
happen to be in, that determine the effect. upon 
the arts of any great historical event. 

To expect, therefore, to receive successfully in 
its integrity any style of art under circumstances 
wholly different from those which gave birth to 
that style would be to entertain an expectation 
inconsistent with the experience of all past time. 

We may very easily repeat, to any extent, the 
examples of any period we may fancy; but such 
repetitions, although it is occasionally,—indeed, 
far too often,—the fate of an architect to be 
called upon to produce them, are mere travesties, 
artistic whims, so to speak, the relish for which 
on the part of the public taste is by no means in- 
dicative of a well-founded or sincere love of art ; 
bat, suggestive, rather, of the caprices of an un- 
formed, puerile taste, which takes up or tosses 
away a style as a child would its toys, just as the 
fancy of the moment or the caprices of fashion 
may dictate. 

I have thought it well to say so much, even 
at the risk of being reminded, perchance, that I 
am but repeating what I may already in another 
‘form, and on some former occasion, have ventured 
to say. 

I am anxious to urge upon you, with all the 
emphasis: 1. can command, that the modern ten- 
dency to repeat and perpetuate old forms, and 
thus to live, as it were, upon the wits of our 
predecessors; or, I might say, to feed upon the 
réchauffées of the past, is a mischievous tendency 
when carried to excess; destructive of progress, 
and leading inevitably to debasement. I would 
not, then, have you to look with undiscriminating 
reverence on the architectural productions of past 
times: let those productions be ever judged with 
reference to their sge, and to the contingent cir- 
cumstances of their existence. 


In many respects the present age with justice 
may lay claim to the merit of having advanced as 
time has advanced. It has with truth been said 
that such has been the moral advancement of edu- 
cation and intelligence, that a poor child in a 
Sunday-school is in some respects better informed 
than the sages and philosophers of antiquity ; and 
certainly mach of what was called science by our 
forefathers has proved to be but foolishness. 
Nevertheless, we must admit that no such progress 
appears to have been made in exsthetical culture. 
Excellence in that branch of moral cultivation 
wou'd seem to be independent of those circum- 
stances on which excellence of most other kinds 
depends, and to follow some different law. Ona 
former evening I adverted to the apparent ano- 
maly that in the twelfth century, at a time when 
all Christendom was wrapped in the grossest state 
of moral and social tyranny, at that very period 
there existed in France a school of art which was 
then commencing to produce works which may, at 
the present day, be regarded as equal to those of 
the best days of antiquity. 

Again, sculptors, as well as architects, are now, 
in the nineteenth century, endeavouring to redis- 
Fcover the oldest principles of art ; and to emulate, 
although longo intervallo, the works of artists 
who lived twenty-four centuries ago. We may 
seek illustration, too, in still another quarter. In 
Arabia a faith sprung up in the seventh century 
which deluged Europe with blood, and tended to 
inculcate a gross sensual system,—a faith which 
has raised the most formidable barriers against 
the moral improvement and civilization of man- 
kind; yet it was to the followers of that very 
faith of Mahomet that we owe some of the most 
graceful works that architecture has yet produced, 
as well as one of the most beautiful styles of orna- 
mentation that human taste or ingenuity has yet 
devised. In short, we get bewildered in a laby- 
rinth of contrarieties when we seek to assign the 
sources from whence has arisen that perception of 
beauty which constitutes fine taste. 

However charmed, therefore, we may be by 
those manifestations of genius which past times 
afford us, our reverence for them need not be in- 
discriminate. We should endeavour to search out 
what is beautiful and worthy of our admiration 
and study; uninfluenced, as far as our weak 
nature will permit, by local, national, or sectarian 
prejudices. 

lt is from the high vantage ground of modern 
civilization that we should pass in review before 
us the works of all preceding time, and of every 
creed and clime; not, however, by any means 
with a feeling of self-satisfaction or assumed supe- 
riority (for he must be, indeed, in a hopeless state 
who is not fully sensible of the inferiority of the 
present to the past in very many respects—so 
far, at least, as art is concerned); but rather let 
a due reverence for the works of past times be 
mingled with a sense of gratitude that so rich a 
storehouse of experience has been laid up by them 
for our use and benefit; and let us demonstrate 
our thankfulness by devoting all our energies, not 
to a dry, antiquarian, pedantic imitation, but toa 
painstaking endeavour to improve ourselves by 
searching out and studying those principles which 
may appear to have led artists of past times to so 
great excellence. Principles, remember, never 
change. To adopt, in conclusion, the language of 
a former eminent President of this Academy— 
language which, applied as it was to his own par- 
ticular branch of art, seems, nevertheless, equally 
applicable to all art—‘ There may,” he says, “‘ be 
new combinations, new excellences, new paths, 
new powers, but there can be no new principles 
in art.” 

It is to the exact understanding of these, 
therefore, that our best energies should be 
directed. 








EXCAVATIONS IN ROME. 


Most differently have been estimated the 
merits of the Papal Government in regard to one 
task desired from it by civilization,—the research, 
preserving, or appropriating of Pagan antiquities. 
In reading Lord Broughton’s “ Italy,”—an excel- 
lent work indeed,—one is led to the most un- 
favourable conclusions, tending to the assignment 
of a place for Gregory the Great and other vener- 
abie pontiffs among the Vandal destroyers who 
shed gloom over the annals of declining empire. 
Bat, though much truth of fact is adduced. in 
those pages for support of such views, there is 
another side of the picture, easily to be examined 
and appreciated by the studious in Rome, where 
various and very interesting evidences meet the eye 
in an opposite sense as concerns this same topic ; 
and if what Rome’s pontiffs have achieved fall 





short of the high standard created by the magni. 
ficence of opportunity and. interests at such g 
centre, it must be acknowledged that, under 
Pius 1X. at least, great things have been effected 
for classic if not so much as for sacred archeology, 

At St. Anastasia, an ancient but modernised 
church: at the foot of the Palatine, excavations 
were commenced soon after the discovery of 
subterranean chambers. below its pavement had 
been obtained in the course of works for prepari 
the sepulture of Cardinal Mai, in 1854; but the 
enterprise was languidly pursued till within 
the last two years, new impulse has pro. 
moted its progress under the direction of the 
Minister of Commerce and Cardinal Reisach, 
present commendator to this church ; and the re. 
mains of antiquity disinterred here now form one 
of the most curious series of yet unillustrated 
ruins, evidently of different periods, among all in 
Rome; especially important as comprising the 
only remnant yet discovered of a structure no less 
venerably antique than the walls of Romulus, 
Three large chambers, first entered at considerable 
depth below the church, are supposed to belong 
to the Circus Maximus, in that part of its build. 
ings restored, after decay, by Antoninus Pius; and 
besides considerable remains of the Appian Way, 
those of another consular road, also included in 
this area, are supposed to have been comprised 
within the limits of the Circus by those additional 
buildings. 

The opus lateritium in the brick masonry of 
these walls,—five altogether, of which two are 
larger than the rest,—is of the best style, corre- 
spondent to that in other edifices of Antoninus 
Pius and Adrian; and the dates of two consulates 
distinctly recorded in terra-cotta stamps, answer 
to A.D. 123 and 141. In these walls, of compact 
and perfectly-preserved brickwork, with about 
the least possible use of cement, we observe the 
number of constructive arches formed by immense 
tiles vertically placed, and the several doorways, 
also some windows, still unruined; through one 
aperture, in a partition wall, three lines of build- 
ing, so close to each other as scarcely to admit 
of passage between, and.apparently without con- 
nexion, leading to the inference of different origin 
and independent purposes. The vaulting of the 
inner rooms, hung at considerable height, though 
in some places nearly reached by the accumulated 
soil that fills much of their area, is of a pumice- 
stone easily friable in the hand, set in thick layers 
of mortar, and said by one archzvlogist (whose 
authority is cited by the custode) to be without 
example in any other Roman structure. Below 
one hall is a conduit, or sewer, in part thrown 
open, and seen to be lined with brick of great 
regularity ; and between two halls is communica- 
tion by a passage in the thickness of the masonry, 
measuring 10 palms, on each side of which pro- 
ject mensolz of travertine, correspondent, as if 
for support of beams laid between, or other super- 
imposed objects. At three levels, one consider- 
ably below the floor first reached, are seen the 
remains of the Romulean fortifications, in enor- 
mous quadrate blocks of peperino (the volcanic 
stone also called Pietra Albana), witbout cement 
and still perfectly firm, untouched by. decay; @ 
portal opening in the surface we first see, and 
with such a stupendous cross overhanging its 
horizontal brow, that one is amazed at the self- 
supporting power thus manifest. At one side, 
advancing before the peperino structure, is a cur- 
tain of travertine, in blocks almost as large, but 
far from being alike spared by time, a scaly sur- 
face, that may be peeled off by the hand, now 
entirely encrusting their outer side. Parts of 
these buildings, thus absorbing the ancient walls, 
are referred to the imperial structures of the 
Palatine; and it is remarkable that the very last 
work by a high authority on Roman antiquities, 
Canina’s “Esposizione Topografica,” distinctly 
establishes the coincidence of the Romulean walls 
with the site of St. Anastasia.* 

In the garden behind the church lie strewn 
several fragments of marble, and some of stucco 
ornaments, with remnants of pavement, or incrus- 
tation in precious material, the finest porphyry, 
serpentine, verd’ antico, and paonazzo, showing 
how rich the decoration of the interior whence 
they have recently been removed. We see also @ 
few broken sculptures, among which two muti- 
lated busts attract notice by a superior ideal 
character ; and from this garden we look into a 
series of low-vaulted halls, on the side of the 
Circns Maximus, probably for the horses or cha- 
riots destined to appear in the games, and now 
appropriated to modern purposes more vulgar. 





* “Topographic Illustration of Ancient Rome and 
Campagna in the Three Periods,— Aute-Roman, Kingly, 
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Beyond the valley occupied by that cireus (now 
an extent of vegetable gardens) -stands, on a 
height, the picturesque old chureh and abbey of 
§. Balbina, long deserted, till, under the present 
pontificate, was opened here an industrial school 
and house of correction for juvenile offenders, 
under the charge of an excellent brotherhood, 
originally founded in Belgium with express dedi- 
cation to charitable services on behalf of such. 
About three years ago were commenced here ex- 
cavations, still actively carried on by the labours 
of the whole community (at present ninety-seven 
inmates), with results in the disinterment of ruins 
assumed to be a small theatre and baths, various 
sculptured remains, friezes, columns, limbs of sta- 
tues, a few male busts (evidently portraits), 
which last are now in the Vatican Museum. Be- 
sides ornamental objects in broxze, imperial coins, 
terra-cotta lamps, &c., were found glass phiais, 
a marble cross, sarcophagi, and heaps of bones, 
that may be referred to the primitive cemetery of 
the church, which is it-elf supposed to have once 
occupied (its foundation being as early as the 
sixth or seventh century) a different site from the 
present, and precisely within the area now entirely 
opened, at considerable depth below the more mo- 
dern buildings, by these works that have un- 
covered the level originally built upon, where the 
slope of the hill is used for a court, inclosed on 
three sides by the church and abbey. The ma- 
soury of these ruins is opus lateritium, but irre- 
gular; its brickwork in some parts inferior, else- 
where in the best style; and one fragment of an 
outer wall is all that remains of stonework, con- 
sisting of large quadrate travertine blocks, the 
only evidence of any massive or imposing eleva- 
tion amidst these long-buried structures. One 
series of vaulted chambers extend below the mo- 
nastic buildings, but with the ingresses walled-up, 
evidently—from the brickwork here used—by 
ancient, not modern, alteration in plan or pur- 
pose. 

Below the antique basilica of S. Clemente was 
discovered, about five years ago, the primitive 
church, mentioned by writers of the fourth cen- 
tury, over which the present stands, profusely 
adorned with archaic and very curious paintings, 
its aisles (yet but partially opened) divided by 
colonnades, with some shafts of most precious 
marble. Lately brought to light, and of highest 
interest among its fresco paintings, is a series in 
three compartments on a massive square pier ;— 
St. Peter placing St. Clement on the episcopal 
throne, and investing him with the woollen pal- 
lium, symbolic of jurisdiction; the other Popes 
Linus aud Cletus, in the same group, and all de- 
signated by name, though the heads of those 
figures have perished, sacrificed in the construct- 
ing of a roof, now the basement to the church 
that stands above; below, St. Clement celebrating 
mass at a small low altar, in a church with colon- 
nades illuminated by a profusion of pendant 
lamps, the pontiff with outspread arms, in act 
of pronouncing the words Dominus vobiscum, read 
in the open book laid beside the sacramental ves- 
sels, on the altar, and several persons—one a 
‘stately matron, designated by name as Theodora— 
standing at one side; while, on the other 
are the sacred ministers—a deacon, a thurifer 
with incense, two bishops with croziers, and 
a married pair, named in an inscription below as 
Beno and Maria his wife, in act of offering tapers: 
underneath is a less-fiuished group, quite distinct, 
of three persons, from their dress apparently 
slaves, engaged in erecting a large column, under 
the supervision of a fourth, whose attitude seems 
to command, with name inscribed Sisinium. this 
last subject, it is inferred, was probably the founda- 
tion of the church we stand in, raised over the 
house of the martyred Pope Clement. And some 
light is thrown on the scene by the inscriptions 
Placed vertically amidst its figures: duritiam 
cordis vestris (sic) saxa trahere meruisti, with 
others in a barbaric dialect, that may be con- 
sidered transitionary between pure Latin and 
vulgar Italian. In costume all these groups ex- 
hibit the Medieval rather than Classic fashion, 
the males mostly with tunic and buskins, none 
with the toga, though Sisinius wears a mantle like 
the paludamentum, and Theodora a dress like the 
Roman matron’s ; the ecclesiastics, such vestments 
48 are still materially unchanged in Catholic usage, 
the pope with the Greek pallium and jewelled 
sandals: as to the altar, no objects except the 
Sacred vessels and missal are seen onit. In colour- 
ing, these pictures are still fresh; in drawing, 
very unequal; and scarcely less interesting are 

se on other surfaces of wall, the Martyrdom of 
St. Catherine, who stands bound before the wheel, 
the Sacrifice of Abraham, a Madonna and Child, 
ma niche, the mother both ‘veiled and crowned, 





the Saviour, a colossal figure wanting its head, 
with two richly-bound volumes in one hand, The 
whole interior seems to have been covered with 
chromatic decoration, figures, groups, and orna- 
mental borders. 

Not only Christian, but Pagan antiquities have 
rewarded the labours of excavating here. At the 
extremity of the nave extends a narrow passage, 
now unroofed, into which we descend by a ladder, 
its sides formed, on one hand, by opus lateritiwm 
of the best imperial period ; on the other by vol- 
canic tufo, without cement between the enormous 
hewn blocks, and about these a course of traver- 
tine, in blocks from 12 to 14 palms wide, project- 
ing so as slightly to overlap the tufo wall below. 
Chambers, for the most part under water during 
winter months, may be descended into from the 
naves, near its other extremity, their masonry 
being similar—volcanic tufo in immense quadrate 
masses, uncemented, with inner partition walls of 
compact brickwork. At first assumed to be of the 
earlier kingly period, these structures have since 
been referred, by some conjectures, tovantiquity 
anterior even to Rome’s origin, independent of all 
pertaining to the Romulean city. Certain it is 
that on the declivity of the Caflian Hill, where 
St. Clement’s stands, between the Colosseum and 
the Lateran, no line of antique fortifications, “rom 
any epoch in this city’s vicissitudes,:ean be placed 
in accordance with any theory yet advanced, or 
discovery yet effected by antiquarian authorities. 
Might not these newly-disinterred remains be of 
avail towards supportiog the hypothesis ventured 
by some historians, of a cluster of cities on the 
Seven Hills, each distinct, and from origin quite 
beyond the limits admissible for .Rome’s proper 
history ? Cesare Cantu (‘Storia Universate ”) 
has supported this idea \with «much plausible 
reasoning. 

Excavations near the Via Labicana (Palestrina 
road), about three miles beyond the :eity resulted, 
in the spring of last year, in discovery of many 
remains ieft on this-solitary spot by thesuperb 
villa of the Gordiani, ‘father anid sson, elected to 
empire by the opponents of Maximinus, ‘A: D.'237, 
but for a phantom tenure of power limited to 
thirty-six days, a ‘residence whese porticoes of 
200 marble columns, halls ‘measaring 1100 feet, 
and library of 62,000 ~volumes, ‘formed ‘by . the 
younger Gordianus (himself, as:well as his father, 
an author), are admiringly deseribed by Capito- 
linus. The central ruin ‘here is‘thatof a lefty 
circular pile, with one massive pier in the midst 
for supporting a vault no longer preserved, near 
to the more imposing rotunda, one of the most 
grandly conspicuous objects on the Campagna, 
known in popular parlance as Torre di Schiavi, 
but identified as the Temple of Fortune, depend- 
ant probably on the more illustrious fane at 
Procueste, and believed to have had a tetrastyle 
portico extending so as to flank the highway 
now considerably below the level on which this 
circular ruin stands; and near this was soon un- 
covered a series of small chambers, one recog- 
nized as the hypocaust of a bath by its rows of 
furnaces, at regular intervals beneath layers of 
lime, its floor of black and white mosaic, with 
ornamental designs, having given way so as to ex- 
hibit the apparatus for heating below. At some 
distance were opened other chambers larger and 
more splendid, paved with mosaic in the finest 
coloured marbles, the designs in square compart- 
ments, filled with wreaths, meanders, and Gor- 
dian knots, besides at each angle a large femaie 
head of Bacchanalian character. Such were the 
results obtained by these researches when we 
visited the spot soon after their commencement ; 
but returning the other day, after an interval 
of ten months, we were sorry to find all these 
profits thrown away, and the treasures reburied 
by the filling of spaces again, for the most part 
with soil, and the concealment or removal of ail 
that had been brought to light. In other places, 
however, where these ruins extend far over the 
Campagna around, were chambers recently opened 
beneath the surface, with mosaic pavements and 
walls, exhibiting the two methods of ancient 
brickwork, the lateritial and reticulate, in some 
instances blended together; and on the other 
side of the highway, two Columbaria are still for 
the most part filled with soil, the others perfectly 
cleared out, and forming a quadrate chamber, lined 
by sepulchral niches, each with two earthenware 
cinerary urns embedded in masonry, but in three 
niches larger than the rest, opening in a kind of 
sedicula, with pilasters and pediment, are seen four 
similar deposits to each, as if to receive the more 
honoured ashes, upon the stucco lining of these 
niches beingstilltraces of painting, flowers, wreaths, 
and birds—an ornamentation evidently continued 
over the entire surface. As.to those Mosaics in the 


now re-interred buildings, they have no doubt been 
saved, though not yet located where visible ; and 
another antique lately found here has been re- 
ported upon by Visconti at the Archeological 
Academy, a bust recognized by that gentleman as 
Didia Clara, daughter to the phantasm-emperor 
Didius Julianus, by the quality of its resemblance 
to the head of her father on coins. Another trea- 
sure of this class, lately brought from Ostia, was 
at the same time described by Visconti, its sub- 
ject the Emperor Pupienus, who had a brief reign 
closed by violent death, together with his col- 
league Balbinus, in the third century; this bust 
being among the finest of its period. A statue of 
Msculapius, 7 palms in height, in Greek marble, 
and assumed to be of Greek origin, with a serpent 
held:coiling round one arm, was recently dug up 
near Tivoli, on the desolate site of a once splendid 
villa celebrated for the fétes given by two cardi- 


nals, its successive owners, in the sixteenth and 


seventeenth centuries. Turning to modern pro- 
ductions in this art, I may mention the works 
about to be sent, or already dispatched, from 
Roman study, for the great Exhibition in London: 
“The Finding of Moses;” the princess, a court- 
lady, and a female slave discovering the child ; 
by Mr. Spence: distinguished by dignity and 
well-expressed feeling, a happy treatment of rich 
accessories in costume, and varied beauty of coun- 
tenances. “The Passage of the Red Sea,” a relief, 
by Mr. Gatly, remarkable for strict fidelity to 


-Egyptian models in costume and detail, original 


and interesting in its novelty; the portals of the 
Washington Capitol, by Mr. Rogers (bronze, cast 
at Munich, whence the work will be forwarded), 
its numerous ‘reliefs «and statuettes, illustrating 
the entire story @f\Cohambus and the principal 
personages connected “with him ; the whole con- 
ceived with much imaginative power, and most 
gracefully executed. “(Cleopatra before her 
Suicide,” and‘ The' Libyan Siby 1,” by Mr. Story, 
two seated=statues that-companion well together ; 
the latter decidedly fimest,:@baracterized by a cer- 
tain wild sorrowfulness, ‘foreboding thought, and 
stern African but beautiful'type, true to the ideal 
aswell asnationality ; mest coriginal in its com- 
plete departure from the mere conventional treat- 
ment hitherto atteuspted'by art-authorities in the 
range of Sibylline- subjects. “Cupid overcoming 
Silenus ; or,:the ‘Tri o6f Eros over Anteros; ” 
and “ Diana Restimpafter ted Chase,” by Mr. Card- 
well, decidedly ‘his ablest »works—the group full 
of dramatic life and meaning ; the goddess a noble 
figure, of the true Greek and grand style in beauty, 
finely subdued by the intended expression of sad- 
ness, her tribute, in pensive mood, to the memory 
of Hippolytus. Mr. Gibson contributes two works 
already in England: “ Pandora,” one of his hap- 
piest—the moment when his heroine is on the 
point of opening the mystic box; and an ideal 
group of a “Young Mother and Child.” His 
former pupil, Miss Hosmer, sends a dignified and 
finely-draped statue of “ Zenobia in Chains,” self- 
possessed and queenly amidst her sorrows. These 
works, as well as those by native artists, the 
Roman Government generously undertakes to for- 
ward to England, and transport back thence to its 
capital, at its own cost—a great deal to pro- 
mise under existing financial circumstances. Its 
ministry reports, in a late number of the official 
paper, that during the year 1860 were exported 
from Rome, with requisite sanction, ancient pic- - 
tures to the value of 10,703, and sculptures to 
that of 1,246, scudi; modern paintings of 
121,838, and sculptures of 196,570, scudi in value. 

To the above notice of excavations may soon be 
added report on those undertaken by the French, 
and of higher promise, on the Palatine, already 
progressed, through labours of some months, but 
not yet rendered accessible. 








THE SANITARY CONDITION OF 
KESWICK. 


WE regret to observe,not only that typhoid fever 
still prevails at Keswick, but that the local board 
of health has done positively nothing, even for the 
cleansing and deodorization of the town, far less 
for its sewerage or drainage. Accordingly, at a 
recent meeting of friends of the public health at 
Keswick, a very urgent address to the local board 
was resolved on, in which the memorialists say :-— 
“There have now been at least 130 cases of this 
typhoid fever in Keswick and the vicinity, of 
which ten have resulted in death. [Since this 
letter was sent the cases have amounted to more 
than 150, and the deaths to 11,] Nothing is 
better established than that such fevers are due to 
dirt and bad drainage, and that wherever thorough 
drainage and. good ventilation are establisbed such 





fevers cease to exist. If we will not use the 
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LODGINGS AFLOAT. 











A Berth to bring Death. 








means established in the course of Providence for 
escaping the malady, how can we hope, how dare 
we pray, te escape from it? Gentlemen, we are 
distressed beyond measure to see the misery and 
death which our own want of foresight and energy 
are spreading around us; but we fear that unless 
we exert ourselves a worse fate may yet befal the 
town..... We entreat you once more to take 
prompt and energetic measures to disinfect the 
town, and we again offer our services to assist in 
the process. We also respectfully but very ear- 
nestly urge you to press forward the plans for the 
main drainage, so that this, in all the chief tho- 
roughfares at least, may be completed before 
summer.” In consequence of this appeal, there 
has at length been an inspection of the lanes and 
alleys of the town, under the guidance of Mr. 
Christopherson, chairman, and Mr. Tolson, one of 
the members of the board, a number of the gentle- 
men engaged in the present attempt to improve 
the health of the town being present. A report 
of the inspection was drawn up; and at a public 
meeting since held it was decided that this report, 
with a further urgent appeal to adopt the proper 
measures for arresting the fever, should be sent 
to the board. The town urgently requires 
sewerage. 








LODGINGS AFLOAT. 


Onr part of the world has no idea how the 
other parts live. The census returns will tell how 
many men, women, and children were on board 
barges and other vessels on the canals of England 
and Scotland on the night of the 7th of April 
last, and part of the world will be surprised to 
learn that several thousand persons live for the 
chief part of each year on board the canal vessels. 
These are generally a hardy race, industrious, and 
in the main sober and careful. Strangers not re- 
siding in the neighbourhood of the canals, and 
who may be visiting the neighbourhood of London, 
are struck by the picturesque appearance of the 
boats, particularly those of the Grand Junction 


Company. They are usually painted in bright 
colours : vermillion, emerald green, and shades of 
blue are made to form diamond and other pat- 
terns, names, &c. There are Susans, Fannys, 
Janes, and other familiar female names; and some 
are called after eminent statesmen, or literary 
and other celebrities. It is clear that both men 
and women pride themselves on the care bestowed 
in keeping their craft smart. The children, who 
sometimes number five, six, and more, are gene- 
rally clean and tidy. The sturdy woman, with 
ore arm guiding the helm, may be often seen with 
the other hand dressing the little ones. The little 
cabin, of far too small proportions for a nursery, is 
in almost every case a pattern of brightness. In 
the day-time the open door and chimney allow 
ventilation ; but at night the closing-up is not 
wholesome for so many tenants, and is the cause 
of serious attacks of sickness. 

Besides these floating houses, the barge people 
have mostly a furnished house in some country 
place ; but they are not much used, except in the 
extremely cold winter weather, or when some of 
the family are ill. Upon the whole, the lives of 
this class of our population is not without its 
pleasures, and contrasts with the miserable and 
unwholesome accommodation which is provided 
for those valuable men who form a large portion 
of the merchant service of the country. Of late 
years, great changes have been made in the sani- 
tary arrangements of the Queen’s ships. The 
washing of bed covering and clothing is strictly 
attended to; hammocks, &c., are aired at fre- 
quent ‘intervals; and care is taken, sometimes 
under difficult circumstances, for ventilation. In 
many of the merchant ships, no care seems to be 
taken. During the heat of the last summer, we 
took an opportunity to examine some north- 
country colliers, and other vessels, in the port of 
London. Anything worse than the accommoda- 
tion of the crews can scarcely be conceived. The 
berths, intended for sleeping-room for two men, 
were not much larger than coffins; the bedding 





was not over clean; jackets and overcoats hung 
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about. In parts which were not used for sleeping 
there were stores of various kinds in lockers, and 
the limited space was still further oeeupied by 
chests and packages. We all know that space is 
valuable on shipboard, but this very circumstance 
shows the necessity of the greatest and most scrupu- 
louscare. Great improvements require to be made 
in the ventilation and arrangements of the sleep. 
ing-places in those vessels. Bad as they are, 
Russian, Prussian, and even French ships, are. 
worse. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at, 
that we have every now and then accounts of the. 
outbreak of yellow fever, cholera, and other pes. 
tilential disorders, on board ship. Improvements 
here are loudly called for. 








MACCLESFIELD CEMETERY 
COMPETITION. 


THE burial board have awarded the first pre- 
mium of 20 guineas to Mr. James Stevens, of 
Manchester, for the best plans and design for lay- 
ing out the cemetery; and the second premium of 
10 guineas to Messrs. Firth & Booth, of Maccles. 
field. The board were of opinion that the plans 
of Mr. Brindley, of London; Messrs. Underwood 
& Billings, of Clifton, near Bristol; and Mr. 
Campbell, of London, possessed great merit, but 
that the estimates of the two former were high. 








ST. JOHN’S (R.C.) CHURCH, BATH. 


WE give a view of the new church now in 
course of erection at Bath, from the designs of 
Mr. Chas. Hansom, of Clifton. It stands in a 
conspicuous position at the end of South Parade, 
near to the Railway-station, and will be the first 
object of interest to the visitor on entering Bath 
by rail. The site was purchased from Ear] Man- 
vers; and, though set back some distance from 
the main road, can never be hid from view, as the 
intervening ground is to be devoted to an orna- 
mental pleasure-garden. The first stone was laid 
in October, 1861; and it is hoped the building will 
be completed by the end of the present year. The 
internal dimensions are, 140 feet long by 60 feet 
wide, increased to 73 feet wide at the transepts. 
The spire, which rises from the centre of the 
west front, will be 200 feet high. The arcade 
separating the nave from the aisles has circular 
pillars of polished red Devonshire marble, sur- 
mounted by elaborately-carved capitals of Ancaster: 
stone. There will be no plastering internally ; the 
walls being faced on both sides with freestone. 
The chancel is the same height and width as the 
nave, and terminated by a semi-octagonal apse. 
On each side of the chancel are chapels, connected 
therewith by moulded arches. Around the lower 
portion of the chancel walls is an arcade of 
moulded arches, resting on marble shafts. Marble 
shafts are also employed in the window jambs 
above. The sacristies are placed at the south-east, 
and connected with the chancel by a corridor 
running round the apse, and entering behind the 
reredos of the high altar. The ground at the 
east end being considerably lower than the street, 
a second range of rooms is obtained under the 
sacristies, having a corridor communicating with 
the adjoining Presbytery. 

The present chapel in Pierrepont-place, besides 
being an unsightly edifice, had become much too 
small for the increasing congregation, so that it 
was impossible to continue the services of the 
church much longer in the present building, and 
thus necessitated the erection of a church of much 
larger dimensions. 

The first record of a Roman Catholic chapel in 
Bath, subsequent to the Reformation, dates back 
to the year 1730, when the Rev. William York 
(afterwards Bishop York) opened a place for 
Divine worship at Bell Tree House, St. James’s 
Parade. This continued in use for fifty years, or 
till 1780, when Dr. Brewer erected a simple and 
unpretending edifice in the same street; which, 
however, was never used for Divine worship,. 
having been destroyed when about to be opened, 
during the “No-Popery riots,” commenced in 
London by Lord George Gordon. Dr. Brewer 
narrowly escaped with his life. He subsequently 
recovered upwards of 3,000/. from the county. 
With this sum, and the proceeds of the sale of the 
ruins, a property was bought in Corn-street, and 
another chapel erected in 1785. This building 
having, like. the present one, become too small, 
was sold in 1809, and the old theatre purchased 
and converted into a chapel, in- which building 
the services are now held ; and, until 1853, it was 
the only place of worship for the Catholics in 
Bath ; when, in order to accommodate those mem- 
bers of the congregation residing in the upper 
part of the town, another chapel was opened in 





River-street, Montpelier. 
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THE CONDITION AND ASPECT OF 
ALNWICK. 


In our last article we had reached the centre of 
Narrow-gate.* This is part of the great North 
road over which the mail coaches used to run. In 
its northward direction we see a newly-built shop, 
show-room, and dwelling-house of Mr. T. Robert- 
son, cabinetmaker, upholsterer, auctioneer, &c., 
remarkable for two square fronts to the shop, 
having large sheets of plate-glass, and lintels 
of solid stone, about 10 feet long, facing a large 
plain house, set back behind area railings, occu- 
pied by Dr. Easton; a few small shops and ano- 
ther good stone dwelling-house; and at the upper 
end, facing the approach to the castle, more small 
shops, with the house above them let out in rooms. 
It was in one of the upstair rooms in this narrow 
street that the terrible fever carried off the family 
of Mr. Howey Sharp, as before related. The 
exciting cause may be seen in the rear; the mois- 
ture from crowded middens and muddy yards 
soaking through the dwelling. In the other 
direction Narrow-gate is more strictly commercial, 
and is a double line of shops; those of Adam 
Robertson, house decorator; Ainsley, provision 
dealer; Trotter, watchmaker, mechanician, and 
photographer, of whom we procured the photo- 
graph from which our view of Alnwick Castle 
was engraved; Milne, baker; Finlay, spirit mer- 
chant, and others. Fenkel-street branches off 
from this in a forked direction, having for its 
apex an extremely ornate stone Gothic building, 
originally intended for a savings bank, but now 
occupied as Hunter’s hair-cutting saloon. This is 
one of those expensive attempts at Gothic 
architecture which, about a quarter of a century 
since, did so much to bring Gothic architecture 
into disrepute, originating ageneral conviction that 
what was Gothic must be expensive. Built ata 
cost of nearly 2,000/., it has been recently sold 
for a third of that sum. Ascending Fenkel-street 
we pass the tar, iron, seed, flour, and general 
grocery warehouses and tobacco manufactory of 
E. Thew, merchant; the office of the local Journal; 
T. Buddle’s large cabinet-maker’s shop; the hand- 
some bank premises of Messrs. Lambton, which 
was an elegant facade designed by Mr. Green, of 
Newcastle, architect, but a circular archway 
having been recently inserted in the north end of 
it, in place of a straight lintel, a lop-sided appear- 
ance has been given to it; the post-office, which 
is also the private residence of the postmaster, 
Mr. G. Tate, F.G.S.; the town-hall, erected about 
a century ago; the offices of Mr. W. Foster soli- 
citor; of the coroner, Mr. W. Hardy; Miss 
Coxon’s first-claes inn ; the smaller ‘“‘ Nag’s Head,” 
where yet 150 horses at a time can be baited:on 
fair days; a few good shops ; H. Vernon’s, telling 
railway time to the passers by; H. Fairbairn’s; 
Thompson & Wright’s; and the bright-and:well- 
stocked shops of Messrs. Landells, and of ‘Messrs. 
Donkin, drapers,and we are at the end of this street, 
and at the foot of a wide open road lined »with 
houses leading up to the moorcalled Clayport. We 
must add that the premises on the »west sside of 
Fenkel-street, just traced, are traversed by passages 
leading to back premises, stablings, inns, breweries, 
a candle factory, close rooms to ‘itt,:in wrhith,. as 
shown by ‘the black dots on the chélera plan .of 
the town, several of ‘the deaths frem cthélera 
occurred, This rear distriet:ismowssewered cand 
supplied with water; but is still lamentably' be- 
hindhand iin «all -secondary iimprovementa; ithe 
paving, the scavenging, the removal of sashypits 
_— dung-middens, and piggeries, require looking 
after. 

Clayport is  vwide sstrett, -and very «steep, 
beginning sat ‘the lower vend, near the central 
market, with qgood ssheps, which are ‘followed 
by those 6f smaller ppretension, and then ‘by 
poor houses,and after tthem, .on the north side, 
dy a row 6f clean ikealthy dwellings, with agar- 
dens in the front and in the rear of*them. The 
ground on both sides of Clayport falls rapidly 
to the road, so that in the rear of the poorer part 
of the street the ground at the back of the houses 
is much)higher than’ the ‘floors. ‘The :houses-are 
subdivided into ‘tenements, -and ‘the yyards sare 


crowded ‘with ppiggeries amd :middens. ‘Cholera 
was featfullytéaval in: this; ‘Monk- 
house-sqmare,:smd ‘Union-court:; and within ‘the 


last two umeuths ‘fever ‘has ‘been “prevalent. 
The reason isobvious. With:the sonuiien of the 
drainage and water-supply, the ill conditions have 
not been -remeved ; Jat .recentty'tave been.more 
than ; 
which there are gutters (and down one of these 
flows a rapid stream of water from the moors), is 





the common play-gypund for the children of the 
district ; and scavenage appears to have been 
rarely applied to it. Branching from Clayport is 
a narrow winding street, leading to the Dispen- 
sary, and called after it Dispensary-street. It is 
narrow and ill-paved ; and although there are only 
houses on one side of it, from their peculiarly 
unsanitary mode of construction below the level 
of the road, and with pigsties in the rear, fever 
may be counted upon as likely to be a frequent 
and fatal visitor. Here are also the premises of 
Messrs. Thompson & Davison, brewers, in whose 
yard there is an ancient canopied well, supposed 
to have been one of the original sources of supply 
to the old draw-well in the castle keep ; Archbold’s 
steam-mill, a model coach-house and stable-yard, 
an ornamental tombstone-mason’s yard, besides 
the Dispensary. 

We were surprised to find that at the latter 
roomy and commodious establishment cowsties 
and vast dung-heaps were permitted so close under 
the walls that the steam from them enters the 
back-kitchen windows. The site falls rapidly in 
the rear, and these sties are the back premises 
of a small row of houses called Pottergate-row. 
This row of houses is open in front, and, with the 
removal of the fever deposits of sties and middens 
in the rear, might be made healthy dwellings. 
Dispensary-street is also the approach to both the 
Borough and the National and Infant Schools. 
The former is gained by penetrating a long passage 
by the side of a granary, and after passing the 
refuse-pit of the master’s dwelling and the water- 
closets and ash-pits and back-yards of the school. 
The building is found to be of a modest-character, 
of the type recommended by the Committee of 
Council on education. There are, however, a few 
drawbacks to this very useful and important edu- 
cational establishment: the water-clesets have no 
light, the close-roofed ash-pit rests against one of 
the school-room walls, admitting dust into the 
school windows, and there is no barrier between 
the yards containing the conveniences for the girls 
and boys. The National Schools :run almost 
parallel to those of the corporation, at:a consider- 
able distance : they are a long range of almshouse- 
looking buildings, containing spacious sschool- 
rooms and class-rooms for both sexes, with the 
teachers’ residence dividing them; -with sham 
dormers, a sham bell-turret, and ‘with eaves’ 
gutters cut through the solid sham gables,—an 
arrangement which bas flooded «and soaked the 
walls with damp. The school-rooms and class- 
rooms are large, lofty, and light. ‘Pheestablish- 
ment is presided over by the incumbent of the 
parish,-and we learn that the Duchess:of Northum- 
berland is not:an unfrequent visitor. 

The town looks grey.and still on another morn- 
ing of our stay. The ‘houses, which are built of 
‘stone, are many of them ancient, and nearly all 
are sad‘and sombre-looking. ‘Near’ Prudhoe-court, 
in the main street, where thereis a butcher’s shop 
facing’the road, with .a «slaughter-house down the 
court, there is «an “old-fashioned ‘house, with the 
Percy insignia on its‘front, andsa few thatched 
housessare seen here and'there. Passing several 
exeellent shops, the market-place is approached 
Lbyya-wide street, one side of which is very consider- 
palblyabove the level oftthe ther, the difference in 
tthe level’ being-smoothed down into a wide sloping 
tbillsside, ‘badty paved »with irregularly-laid peb- 
bles, ‘on »which -slope ‘the ccattle-market is held. 
The centre of the: market+place is occupied by the 
Assembly+rooms, 1825, which are ‘built over an 
arcaded:series of butcher’s lock-up shops: they are 
so'unsightly in ‘form sand ‘design, so innocent of 
anything like architectural -effect that they may 
be considered to be well-entitled to'the name by 
whith ‘they ‘have been «comically dubbed — the 
‘tone ‘big stane.” The copen space, properly 
called the market-place, possesses the octagon 
flight ofssteps amd part ofthe shaft. of ithe old 
market-croess. It iis boundedon the west.side by 
the Town:hball, anda few shabby houses with yards; 
on the north and east by shops, and on the south by 
the “one big stane.” The market-place has several 
outlets, one of which, Paike’s-lane, has been partly 


and neatly paved. The market-place generally pos- 
}eesses fine capabilities: for t into arebi- |: 


Hteetaral ; ty, should coppottenity permit. 
xbket-hill om the othersside ofthe Assembly - 
Tooms, is almest -entirély occupied inns, ithe 
tyards and stables of which ace. So 

horses Of the market -pegpie; ‘but ‘there sare 
also a few shops, close :to:one of which, Messrs. 
Allan's, ‘drapers, ‘there ‘is another large «and 


rornanrentalwa 

by a lofty pedestal, surmounted by a statue 
of the patron saint of the town, St. Michael. 
All along the hill the houses and shops are inter- 





* See p. 89, ante. 





sected by passages, having yards and gardens, 


ter-pant;with drinking-cups, backed |: 


$$ 


rising above the houses, with ash-pits, stables, 
slaughter-houses, and piggeries in the rear. Leaving 
the Market-hill, a wide street, called Bond-gate, 
leads to the eastern entrance to the town— 
Bond-gate tower, the last of the ancient gateways 
surviving the demolition of the town wall. In 
this street are the residences of Messrs. Spours 
& Carr, solicitors, and T, Fender, surgeon, the 
Alnwick and County Bank, and the old posting. 
house, the White Swan. The ancient tower be. 
striding the road, is full of interest: it is known 
to have been erected by the son of Hotspur. 
The floor over the gateway is now used as a 
billiard-room. Passing beneath it we cannot but 
regret that a little life is not given to the old 
gateway by cpening out the blocked-up windows- 
The straggling street without the tower, called 
Bond-gate Without, leads to the railway termi- 
nus. We would demur to the condition of the 
approach to the station, which being the com- 
mon traffic road for goods, cattle, wood, and 
passengers is dreadfully cut up. The footway has 
been newly paved with soft brick quarls, which 
are already crumbling and cracking. As Caithness 
flagging is laid down in divers patches of the town, 
to the great furtherance of cleanliness, this silly 
piece of economy is not justified even as an ex- 
periment: the best material for a spot in which 
there is a concentration of traffic would have been 
the cheapest. 

Turning out of Bond-gate, at a right angle, 
close by the tower, is a steep street, called 
Hotspur-street, which leads to an open space 
called the Green Bat. The norih side of this is 
mainly occupied by the high gardens which slope 
down to the houses on the market hill. In one of 
these gardens is a newly-erected public room, 
This is a parallelogram of blank masonry, with a 
line of sheets of rough plate-glass on either side 
of the roof, the only exception to utter baldness 
being a double entrance at one end, with a row 
of eight porthole windows over it, and a single 
entrance at the other, with three windows over 
that. It has been designed and carried out by a 
local tradesman, who, in addition to the occupa- 
tions of auctioneer, cabinetmaker, upholsterer, and 
undertaker, dubbles in architecture, fearless of the 
curriculum of the Institute, under the patronage 
of an individual from whom his fellow-townsmen 
appear to have expected better things, and is an 
instance of the mistake of a public building being 
undertaken by private hands. In the centre of 
the Green Bat, which is the general name for a 
district of small and tasty houses, there is an open 
space, upon which towers up a colossal church with 
lofty nave, aisles, and chancel, seated to accommo- 
date 1,000 persons on the ground floor,—a spacious 
building, erected at the expense of the late Duke 
of Northumberland, as the church of a new 
district, St. Paul’s, and which has been arduously 
presided over by the Rev. C. Charlton since the 
foundation. The interior, by reason of its height 
and faulty construction of the roof, has proved 
difficult to be warmed, and several modes have 
been «adopted without avail. At present the 
experiment of warming: by.gas.is_beingitried, and 
the:gas burns during tire day im ‘the véhandelicrs 
and-standards with a pictorial amd «successful re- 
sult. Anwddition(to'the chancel: basibeemrecently 
-maide bytthe erettion of an oak rerédes:as:a monu- 
yurent to ea respected curate who was drowned. 
Over this the east:window is filled with a ‘stained- 
pglass mremorial ‘to ‘the late duke, executed 
‘from ithe ceartoons of Mr. :Dyce, -at tthe :glass- 
wotks sat Munich, sat.a cost df .1,6001. A re- 
cumbent.¢ffigy upoma tombdfitiediate dake; robed 
as alknightcof the garter, P end of 
themorthcehancel -aisle. tto the 
éhurth are‘bad and incomplete ; eded 
at the north-entrance gates, and‘ thepaving, gene- 
rally ‘round.about is not im-assuitabie coondition. 
The duke’s school, an exeélientvestablishavent for 
boys, and St. Paul’s SundayRehodlnecmmare near. 
There are also schools ‘for ttie otliiideen cof the 
membersof dissenting congregationsywivesethapels, 


too, are numerous, although they: ke of 


. Of a long.and: low slaggiterhouse. ‘ : 
making ‘the cetrenit df tise thown, ‘tracing 


ttine | its main ssbrests, cand tthresiting iits|byeways, we 
eive (that ssewerage and:a 


| pereeive good 3 weeaberssupply 
‘have :placed :it upon :a ssanitapyfooting,aas far as 
capabilities «go, Of tthe {first cdlass ; ‘but ttbat the 
-miscellancous ‘réforms ‘that -should follow upon 
these primary works are not properly attended to. 
The business of the town is of an agricultural and 
market kind, which involves the stabling of im- 





mense numbers of horses, and the conveyance to 
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and from the town of waggons of loose hay, straw, 
and dung: hence a great bulk of scavenage is accu- 
mulated. The idea has not been grasped that 
scavenging should furnish a large source of revenue. 
A solitary cart conducted by two old men seems 
all the scavenging apparatus for collecting the con- 
tents of ash-boxes, put out from the houses, and 
for cleansing the streets. The plan of opera- 
tions at the time of our visit comprised a sweep- 
ing of the streets at dusk, which sweepings were 
left in squashy collections for the wayfarer to 
tread into through the night by the road-side; 
and, as the following morning was frosty, one of 
the two old men mentioned above began the slow 
operation of picking the frozen accumulations 
with an axe; but, nothing seeming to come of 
this process, it was abandoned, and the two old 
men disappeared. Now it is well known that 
town scavenging is a valuable manure, and that 
it will fetch a corresponding price. If a proper 
plan were to be adopted, and all the scavenging 
duly disposed of, the scheme would be found 
to be remunerative. A town of this size might 
be divided into two parts, and the scavenage 
let to two contractors, the one portion to be 
carried out of the east end of the town, the 
other to the freemen’s acres on the moor, for sale. 
It would then become the interest of the con- 
tractors to scrape up every vestige of scavenage, 
not only in the wide streets, but in the more neg- 
lected by-ways and courts; and thus the town 
would be kept clean. No less than 358 acres of 
moor-land have been recently reclaimed by the 
freemen,—a body of 287 men representing, with 
their families, about one-fifth of the population. 
These acres, though cleared of whins, fenced and 
drained (5,0007. having been borrowed of the 
Government for the purpose), require a large 
quantity of manure, which perfect scavenage 
would furnish. With regard to the immense mid- 
dens, they should not be permitted to be filled 
with what may be properly termed poisonous mate- 
rials. The receptacles for ashes and offal should 
be portable, and emptied frequently, and every time 
they are thus emptied lime should be sprinkled 
into them. Pigsties should by all means be 
removed from the proximity of dwellings. We 
may mention that it has never happened to 
us to see so many pigsties in the same space 
as we saw in Alnwick; for the few houses that 
are without a sty, many have three or four. 
We glean that this immense amount of pig- 
keeping is one of the results of the sewerage 
having been conveyed to the river. The privy- 
matter that once supplied manure is now no 
longer to be had, and as nearly every man who 
chooses has an allotment garden, or if he bea free- 
man an acre on the moor, he has taken to pig- 
keeping to procure a substitute for it. Hence will 
be seen the value of the town scavenage if it were 
properly collected; to say nothing of the sewerage 
when its application of it can be mastered. 

Another important matter is the paving of 
byways and courts. As far as sanitary in- 
terests go, it is a great mistake to neglect the 
alleys; the smaller the street, the more hidden 
and crowded the locality, the more imperative 
is good paving. The slabs of Caithness flag- 
ging on the sunny side of the best streets in 
Alnwick provide excellent footways; but the 
shady sides of the streets, where the footways 
are necessarily damper, are still paved with the 
old porous sandstone, broken and greasy. All the 
lanes are pebble-paved in a wretched manner: 
the tortuitous narrow passages, such as Pick wick- 
lane, leading from Bond-gate to the Green Bat, not 
paved at all, Yet the board of health has been 
in existence nine years. 

An experiment has been made of the applica- 
bility of the sewage of Alnwick to agricultural 
purposes at the cost of the Duke of Northumber- 
land. Three years ago an arrangement was made 
with the board of health, for a purely nominal 
sum, and fer a: term which will expire in March 
next, to take up the sewage at a point where it is 
discharged into the Alp, with a view to ascertain 
whether it could be put to a profitable use. A 
tank was made in odoriferous propinquity to Mr. J. 
Bradley’s farmhouse, in which to collect a portion 
of the sewage on its road to waste in the river, 
pipes laid to it, and a pumping-engine fixed, 
for the purpose of irrigating 268 acres of 
the farms that were within reach; the tenants 
undertaking to pay his grace a rental for his 
outlay in return for the use of the sew- 
age. The result, however, cannot be deemed 
a success. The great bulk of the solid sewage— 
the most valuable portion—settles at the bottom 
of the tank four or five feet deep, and must be 
thrown into the river before the thinner liquid 
can be pumped through the pipes, which would 








otherwise ‘be choked ; and even in its: liquid 
state the experiment and labour of applying and 
moving the hose—the sandy nature of the soil 
not permitting of irrigation by gravitation—have 
proved, it is asserted, more costly than the 
tenant farmers are willing to pay for. There- 
fore, in point of fact, during the nine years 
siuce the town of Alnwick has been sewered, 
the whole of the valuable sewage has been 
wasted, the river fouled, and the rate-payers 
have lost the source of a large revenue. Observa- 
tions made in connection with this experiment 
disclose the fact that before six in the morning 
the contents of the sewerage pipes are little more 
than water. During the early portion of the day 
they become full of much solid matter, and as 
evening approaches they again become full of 
liquid; thus proving that if any effective 
method of pumping the liquid sewage with the 
rich matter in it could be found, the operations 
of the farmer would be confined to a few given 
hours in the middle of the day. The present 
system of throwing away sewage and buying 
guano is a national extravagance. The use of our 
sewage a8 manure would be a national economy. 
Every board of health should look:to the sale of 
the sewage and scavenage of their towns as the 
means of carrying on local improvements without 
any extemporaneous aid from the levy of taxes 
on the inhabitants. 

In the conduct of the matters that relate to 
the preservation of the public health it is the 
falsest economy to have inefficient or ill-paid 
officers. The performance of the necessary duties 
and superintendence requires a judicious intelli- 
gence, as well asa never-ceasing industry. The 
officers chosen for the management of this im- 
portant public service should, in all cases, be sufli- 
ciently well paid to remove them from the neces- 
sity of procuring additional work to increase their 
emoluments; nor should their attention be taken 
from the performance of their duties without the 
provision of substitutes. When we hear that the 
Alnwick surveyor has been deputed by the Board 
of Health to survey for a railway, among the 
Wooler hills, that has since been quashed, and lent 
for very many weeks to superintend the laying on 
of water in seven distant villages for the Duke of 
Northumberland, at an estate at Acton for a 
private gentleman, and at another in Cumberland, 
although we are impressed with his ubiquity, we 
are sure that more has been required of him than 
apy officer could perform while exercising proper 
precautions for the preservation of the public 
health in the town of which he has charge. 
Forty-two persons have been buried in the 
cemetery who have died from the fever now pre- 
vailing in Alnwick, and might have been living, 
had the sanitary condition of the town been per- 
fect ; while one magistrate has given as many as 
a hundred orders tothe Infirmary doctor to attend 
cases which have had a less unfortunate termina- 
tion. 

This sad reflection conducts us on the road to 
the cemetery, which lies about a mile southwards 
of the town on a sandy soil. The roadway and 
footpaths are excellent along the route except at 
one spot, where from the scavenage being carted 
over the footway to the dep6t it is much cut up. 
The cemetery is sunny, flowery, and pleasant; it 
is laid out with broad sea-gravel walks, bounded 
by fluttering young trees and ornamental flower- 
beds ; rustic seats are placed here and there; and 
some of the monuments are artistic. The two 
chapels, the superintendent’s lodge, and the 
entrance-gates, are built in the Early English 
style, from the designs of Mr. F. R. Wilson, 
Alnwick, by Messrs. Armstrong & Hudspeth ; and 
cost the proportionately small sum of 1,000/. The 
burial-ground is set out in sections: in that 
appropriated by the working classes—showing 
where sanitary action is most needed—the fever 
has filled many rows of newly-made graves. 

These graves are standing protests against the 
condition of things in Alnwick. 








THE PROPOSED MEMORIALS OF THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 

The National Memorial.—On Tuesday last the 
general committee held a meeting in the Mansion 
House, presided over by the Lord Mayor, to re- 
ceive a report from the working committee that 
the whole amount of the contributions down to 
Monday evening was 32,799/., of which 15,975/. 
had been invested in India Stock, 2,990/. was 
lying at Messrs. Smith, Payne, & Smiths, the 
bankers, and 8,628/. was in the hands of various 
bankers to the credit of the fund. Referring to 
a resolution passed at the public meeting, to the 
effect that the design and mode of execution of 





the preposed memorial should be left: to the ap- 
proval of the Queen, the committee also stated 
that, considering the p: made in raising a 
fund, it seemed to them desirable that Her 
Majesty’s wishes should now be ascertained; and 
they therefore recommended that they should be 
authorized to take such steps as to them might 
seem most proper with a view to learn these 
wishes. The report was adopted; and the Lord 
Mayor afterwards-forwarded a letter to make the 
inquiry which was thought necessary. As to the 
site for the monument, concerning which some 
correspondents write, the most obvious is, of 
course, the centre of thearea, in Hyde Park, oceu- 
pied by the Exhibition Building of 1851. What 
may be determined on, however, we do not know. 

Ipswich.—Here they are proposing to found a 
scholarship, at a cost of 1,5002. 

Bury.— Here, as: in many other towns, opinion 
appears to be divided between the national central 
memorial and a local one. A statue of the Prince 
in the New Corn Exchange, or at the least his 
bust sculptured on the entablature instead of the 
Queen’s, has been suggested. At a meeting of 
the town council, this latter proposal was moved ; 
and as an amendment it was moved that a suit- 
able memorial be erected, the amount subscribed 
to be applied as the council and subscribers should 
think fit. The amendment was losi bya minority 
of five to six, several councillors declining to 
vote. 

Cambridge.—At a public meeting here, resolu- 
tions having been passed in favour of a memorial, 
and that it should be of a local character, it was- 
suggested that there were great claims on behalf 
of a local charity, known as the Royal Albert 
Asylum, a charity instituted under the immediate 
patronage of the late Prince Consort. Some dis- 
cussion ensued, at the close of which it was all 
but unanimously agreed that the funds to be raised 
should be devoted to the objects of this charity, 
coupled with some ornamental record in front of 
the building. It transpired that the sum required 
would amount to over 2,0007. A committee 
was appointed to carry out the resolutions. 
In course of the discussion, objections to the 
proposed: memorial were urged. Mr. Cockerelb 
said he thought that*the proceeding was of quite 
an unprecedented character. Nothing could be 
more praiseworthy than to endeavour to carry out 
a benevolent object, at the same time that we erect. 
an ornamental structure as a monument; but he 
was not aware that any precedent could be found 
for the present proceeding. He alluded favour- 
ably to a suggestion thrown out by Mr. Faweett, 
that a structure similar to the “ Martyrs” at 
Oxford might be raised. In all probability the 
University would join in such a seheme. Dr. 
Humphrey thought that there should be more 
than a national memorial: the Prince Consort’s. 
benefits had not been concentrated in one parti- 
cular locality, but had been felt throughout the 
land; and, therefore, he thought there should be 
memorials in every part of the country; and, 
consequently that there should be a local memorial 
at Cambridge. At the same time he did not think 
that the town of Cambridge should content itself 
with merely adding to one of its existing chari- 
ties. He did not think the town would thereby 
be testifying its sense of the value of Prince 
‘Albert’s character: he thought there should be 
something better. A good deal had been said 
about Prince Albert’s desire to promote the useful 
now he rather thought that Prince Albert’s object 
was more to further the interests of the orna- 
mental. He found, as a German soon would find,. 
that the English character was a little bit too- 
utilitarian; and that there existed in it a want of 
taste; and this want of taste had been somewhat 
removed by the Prince’s exertions. What were 
the present ornaments of Cambridge? Cambridge, 
he thought, was at present ornamented almost 
entirely by the University. He did think it would 
be a good step for the town of Cambridge to add 
something of the ornamental to the place; and if 
it did so, he was sure it would enlist many sub- 
scriptions from individual members of the Univer- 
sity, as he was sure that such an ornament to the 
town would appeal to the University more than 
anything else. 

Oxford.—A subseription-list in aid of the cen- 
tral memorial has been opened at the instance of 
the Vice-Chaneellor of the University and the 
Hebdomadal Couneil. 

Canterbury.—A committee of the city council 
has been appointed to make preliminary arrange- 
ments for a public meeting on the subject of a 
fitting memorial of the Prince. 

Portsmouth.—At a public meeting in this town, 
after much discussion as to a local memorial, it 
has been: resolved to aid the central monument, 
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One gentleman proposed a statue or other monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey. 

Swanage.—A letter has been circulated here in 
which Mr. G. Burt, of Westminster, says, “I 
would suggest that the inhabitants should erect an 
obelisk of native stone,—with a short but suitable 
inscription,—say 20 feet high, in the middle at the 
top of the road leading from the church to the 
High-street, and say a few yards north of the 
track of carriages in that street; and I think it 
might be carried out in something like the follow- 
ing manner ;—That the merchants of Swanage 
should give stone, and that the masons should 
execute the work by one man working one or 
more stones; that the inhabitants generally 
should subscribe money to pay for its erection ; 
and that the parish should take charge of the 
monument after its completion. I think this 
quite within the reach of the inhabitants; and 
I have little doubt but that they will all join 
with one heart and one mind in carrying out 
this or some other idea, to perpetuate the memory 
of this noble Prince.” 

Bath.—It has been resolved to call a public 
meeting in this city to determine upon the best 
means of devoting local subscriptions to the erec- 
tion of a memorial of the Prince. 

Wakefield.—The committee of the town coun- 
cil, who were appointed to devise the best means 
of contributing to a memorial of the Prince, have 
determined to suspend any further proceedings at 
present, until something more definite is known 
as to the character of the proposed testimonial in 
London. 

Sheffield.—It has been resolved by the town 
council, after some discussion, “That the mayor 
be requested to take such steps as he may deem 
desirable to appropriately and loyally perpetuate 
the memory of his late Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort; who, by his genius and continued exer- 
tions, so greatly advanced the arts and sciences in 
connexion with manufactures; and, also, to fitly 
express the esteem and admiration his charac- 
ter and virtues were held in by the people of 
Sheffield.” 

Harrogate.—Like many other towns, Harro- 
gate has determined to have its own monument 
to the memory of his late Royal Highness, rather 
than contribute to the national memorial in Lon- 
don. This determination was come to at an influ- 
ential meeting held in the Town-hall. Dr. Simpson 
suggested that the monument might be upon 
Harlow Hill, and expressed the opinion that ‘the 
Queen, as Duchess of Lancaster, would no doubt 
most willingly give a site there for a monument 
to her late husband.” A committee has been ap- 
pointed to solicit subscriptions and carry out the 
object in view. 

Peterborough.—At a public meeting held in the 
Town-hall, it bas been resolved to aid the national 
memorial, and a committee has been appointed 
with that view. 








ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


Two very important questions present them- 
selves with reference to this hosptial,—the ques- 
tion of site, and that of architectural design and 
arrangements. The Times, in speaking as to site, 
appears to consider that those who, like ourselves, 
have urged the advantages of a suburban site for 
the recovery of patients, contemplate nothing 
less than the total removal of the hospital and all 
its appendages; whereas, so far as regards our- 
selves at least, we have ever kept in view the 
necessity and advantage of having an establish- 
ment connected with the hospital placed some- 
where in the neighbourhood whence it is about to 
be removed. As for the immense advantages of 
a suburban site to the recovery of the patients,— 
which, surely, is a question above all else for con- 
sideration, — there cannot be a doubt; and, if 
the governors are unwilling to remove the princi- 
pal establishment from London; with such means 
as they possess,—between 30,000/. and 40,000/. a 
year, and rapidly on the increase; besides a very 
large sum from the railway company for the ex- 
press purpose of building the required new 
hospital; — surely they ought at least to 
have an extensive establishment also in the 
suburbs, within easy time distance from their 
town establishment, and whereto every possible 
case could be transferred at the earliest available 
moment. Very little inconvenience to the medi- 
cal attendants, whether resident in the west end 
or in the east, could arise from a necessity for 
making a daily run of five or ten minutes by 
rail to a properly-situate suburban establish- 


in course of time, instead of allowing their 
patients to be killed by the known fatality of town 
hospital air. To any one who has for once wit- 
nessed the dread corps of pallid corpses which 
may at any time be found in our London hospitals, 
this is a subject which cannot but force itself, with 
terrible earnestness, on the attention; although 
familiarity with it may blunt the feelings. 
Meantime the medical attendants at the hos- 
pital, to the number of twenty, have memorialized 
the governors on the subject both of site and 
arrangements; and, although they do not clearly 
indicate any great anxiety ou the score of healthier 
air for their patients; they make important sug- 
gestions, in which we heartily agree with them. 


“We feel it to be of paramount importance,’’ they 
remark, ‘‘that every thing possible should be done to 
insure a free and full discussion of the important issues 
which will be raised. And it seems to us that this object 
cannot be obtained unless the several issues are made 
public for some reasonable time before the day when the 
General Court of Governors will have to decide on them. 
With this view we would beg leave to express to the 
governors our unanimous and earnest hope that, when 
the grand committee reports to the governors on the 
several tenders which shall have been made of land for 
the site of the new hospital; the governors, before decid- 
ing on the choice of a site, will cause the report of the 
committee to be printed and published; and will then 
allow an interval of at least a month to elapse, during 
which the merits of the respective proposals may be open 
to public criticism; and, similarly, that, when the go- 
vernors have it in view to determine on what plan the 
new hospital shall be built; they will, for at least a month 
before they purpose to decide this question, permit public 
exhibition to be made of all the plans which shall have 
been proposed for their acceptance.”’ 


They remark, it is true, that 


*‘ The intentions of the founders and benefactors of the 
charity would be almost irreparably defeated, and the 
priceless public boon of a great school of medical and 
surgical science would at the same time be sacrificed, if 
the new hospital were to be planted in any locality where 
physicians and surgeons of high metropolitan standing 
could not be expected to serve it with assiduous attention ; 
or where masses of the labouring population would not 
have easy access to it for the relief of all their emergencies 
of sudden illness and injury.’’ 


But the question which here arises just is,— 
would a suburban locality, accessible from the old 
hospital site, or its neighbourhood, by a run of 
five or ten minute’s time by railway, at all hours 
of the day, for the decided advantage of their 
patients, and to the certain saving of their lives 
in many instances, prevent physicians and surgeons, 
of high metropolitan standing, from serving the 
hospital, both in town and in suburb, with assi- 
duous attention ? and would not those masses of 
the labouring population, for whose behoof both 
would be established, have not only easy access to 
either, but unspeakable advantages besides, from 
the prospect of a more rapid recovery, and a more 
successful cure, as well as from the far less risk of 
losing life itself than they nowsuffer in St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, from the want of a suburban establish- 
ment ? 

The means for both establishments are abun- 
dant; and a grand opportunity now offers for 
such a development of the benefits derivable from 
a well-conducted hospital as has never yet been 
experienced even in the history of St. Thomas’s 
itself. Most cordially do we second the sugges- 
tion of the medical officers that the whole subject 
be kept open for a time to public criticism and 
discussion, and not strangled by any precipitate 
step on the part of the governors. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Leicester.—St. Andrew’s Church, Leicester, 
being now finished, was to be consecrated on the 
20th inst. It is from designs by Mr. Scott, 
and has been carried out by Messrs. Osborne 
Brothers, of Leicester, contractors, The stone- 
work was by Mr. Firn. Mr. Saville was clerk of 
the works. The plan is cruciform, with nave, 
transepts, and chancels, with circular ends. The 
edifice is built almost entirely with bricks, slightly 
relieved by Bath stone. The brickwork is in 
bands of red and white, in alternate courses, with 
blue introduced for effect. The main walls are 
strengthened with buttresses. There are two 
principal entrances, one at the west end, and the 
other through a porch, on the south side of the 
nave: an entrance also is provided for children in 
north transept. A bell-turret rises to the height 
of about 80 feet, surmounted by an iron cross, 
and is supported by the main chancel arch which 
divides the chancel from the nave. The roofs are 
covered with Swithland slates in diminishing 
courses. The whole of the interior is available 
space: there being no pillars of course there is no 
obstruction to the view. The chancel arch is the 


ment; especially when the immense benefit to| chief feature, springing from large stone corbels, 


their patients is considered; and the surety 
that thus they would be saving hundreds of lives 





and worked in figures of red and black bricks. 
The total accommodation, including children, is 








for about 960. The floors of aisles, chancels, &c,, 
are laid with small red and black Staffordshire 
tiles, in various patterns. The windows are glazed 
with tinted cathedral glass in diamond quarries; 
the circles in the upper portion of the nave win. 
dows being in ornamental designs. The arrange. 
ments for lighting, as also the gas standards and 
corona in chancel, were made by Mr. Skidmore, 
of Coventry. The church is heated by Haden’s 
patent apparatus. The entire cost of the building 
is about 5,000/. 

Bedford.—A Baptist chapel is in course of erec- 
tion in Cauldwell-street, in this town, to be called 
St. Mary’s Baptist Chapel. It is Italian in style, 
and capable of seating 300 persons. The interior 
is of red bricks and stone. In the principal front 
is a five-light window ; the centre compartment 
with circular heads of Bath stone, and relieving 
arches in Suffolk bricks, light red bricks, and 
Duston stone. The roof is partially open, stained 
and varnished. Mr. Usher is the architect, and 
Messrs. Reynolds & Son are the builders. The 
contract is 650/. 

Upminster (Essex).—The parish church of St. 
Lawrence and St. Mary’s chapel have, with the 
exception of the tower and spire, and a small por- 
tion of the arcade, been rebuilt, and considerably 
enlarged. ‘The walls of the church are faced in 
Kentish rag, with Bath stone windows and dress. 
ings. The gallery at the west end has been re- 
moved, the tower having been entirely opened to 
the church. The whole of the seating is new, and 
affords accommodation for 450. The roofs are 
wrought and open, that to the chancel being cir- 
cular. The ancient oak screen has been restored 
and refixed. The windows of the tower are new, 
the tower having been restored. The east window 
is in three lights, filled in with stained glass, re- 
presenting Our Lord’s charge to St. Peter; the 
tracery with Our Lord in majesty and Angels, 
The old coloured glass in St. Mary’s Chapel has 
been re-arranged and refixed. The church is 
heated by hot-water on Perkins’s principle. The 
works have been executed by Messrs. Burrell, 
Stanley, & Spinks, of Norwich, from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Bartleet, of 
London. 

Abingdon.—The Independent Chapel is about 
to be given up to the contractors, in order to its 
being altered for the purposes of a Sunday school, 
and for the erection in front of it of a more suit- 
able building. The chapel and alterations will 
cost about 2,0002. 

Upper Stratton (Wilts).—A Baptist chapel has 
recently been built here, at the expense of Henry 
Tucker, esq. It is of some magnitude, more in- 
deed than one would have thought requisite, but 
probably that previously built by the same gentle- 
man at Bourton, Berks, fills so well as to warrant 
the extent. A village carpenter, named George, 
is said to be the architect. 

Worcester.—A Bath stone reredos, the gift of 
Mrs. Allies, has just been erected in St. Peter’s 
Church ; and the stonework of a new east window, 
provided by subscription among the parishioners 
and personal friends of the late Mr, Allies asa 
tribute to his memory; is also completed, the 
whole being from the plans of Mr. W. J. Hopkins, 
architect to the Church Diocesan Society. Mr. 
Forsyth was the sculptor employed on the reredos, 
and Mr. Norman, the mason. The new window 
is in the Decorated style, with three lights and 
flowing tracery. 1t is now being filled by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, with the subject of the Ascensicn. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Gravesend.—Progress is being made in the 
erection of the new barracks. Nearly the whole 
of the principal blocks of buildings, the contract 
for which was taken by Mr. Naylar, of Rochester, 
are either finished or in hand. Of these there 
are, first, a building 173 feet long by 23 feet wide, 
and about 12 feet high, affording accommodation for 
eighteen officers. It is built in yellow brick, re- 
lieved with rusticated quoins in red brick, stone 
sills and landings. The quarters for the officers’ 
servants are finished in the same style of yellow 
and red brick, and are in two blocks, some feet 
in the rear of the first-named building. Each 
block contains four-square chambers, being to ac- 
commodate eight men. The size of each block is 
30 feet by 23 feet, and about the same height as 
the other building. Further to the south is the 
site for the tankhouse about to be erected. Be- 
yond these are the officer’s stables. To the south- 
east is a range of buildings also in hand, compris- 
ing the washhouses, laundry, shop stores, and 
commissariat department. Tne guard-house and 
cells will be a building 70 feet by 40 teet. Another 








block is the staff-house, kitchen, and apartments 
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for the staff-sergeants. This building has the 
same external appearance as the huts built by Mr. 
Downs of yellow brick, and is 176 feet in length. 
There are also a cook-house, bath-house, and other 
conveniences, 

Gloucester.—The new episcopal palace is ap- 
proaching completion. The new building, accord- 
ing to the local Chronicle, occupies the site of the 
old one. The only portion spared has been part 
of the great hall in the centre of the building, in 
which William the Conqueror may have held his 
Christmas court, and Edward II. and probably 
other kings were entertained. In excavating the 
foundations for the new palace, it was discovered 
that a large pond or watercourse had existed 
nearly over the entire surface, so that the founda- 
tions had to be excavated to a great depth—in 
some cases upwards of twenty feet: a bed of con- 
crete and rough stone masonry has been laid, and 
the external walls average three quarters of a 
yard in thickness: they are built of Painswick 
stone with a chopped face, and lined inside 
throughout with brickwork. The building is 180 
feet long by 60 feet wide, and forms two wings, 
one eastward and the other westward of the 
Abbott’s hall, communication being made through 
the great hall with the two wings. The east wing 
is intended for the bishop’s residence, and the 
west wing for the episcopal business. The ground 
or principal floor contains in the east wing an open 
corridor, 9 feet wide; a dining-room, 28 feet by 
20 feet ; morning-room, 18 feet by 18 feet ; alarge 
drawing-room, 36 feet by 18 feet, exclusive of the 
large bow window ; and a smaller drawing-room, 
18 feet by 18 feet, which communicates with the 
large one by sliding doors, and when they are 
opened the two will form one of 55 feet by 18 feet, 
exclusive of the bow windows. On this floor also 
is the butler’s pantry, opposite the end of the 
dining-room, but divided from it by the back 
staircase, which, being of Yorkshire stone, pro- 
vides fire-proof communication from the basement 
to every floor, including the attics. On the north 
side of the corridor is the private chapel, which 
stands on the same spot as the old chapel. The 
Abbot’s hall has a new open timber roof, form- 
ing a semi-circular ceiling. The west wing con- 
tains the library, 30 feet by 18 feet, and a waiting- 
room, adjoining the same, 18 feet by 12 feet. The 
first chamber-floor contains a suite of bed-rooms 
and dressing-rooms; and the attics contain bed- 
rooms for the servants. ‘The whole of the rooms 
are proportionately lofty, the basement being 
12 feet, the ground-floor 15 feet, and chamber- 
floor 11 feet, from floor to floor, and well lighted. 
The general style of the buildings is Gothic of 
the fifteenth century, with a free adaptation of the 
improvements of the nineteenth century. The 
works are being carried out by the contractors, 
Messrs. William Jones & Sons, of Gloucester, 
under the direction of Mr. Ewan Christian, of 
London, the architect to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, who have the control of the property. 
Mr. W. H. Espenett, of London, is the clerk of 
works, 

Loughborough.—The new infirmary, so far as 
the elevation is concerned, is fast approaching 
completion, the roof being now put on. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. Osborne, Brothers, of Lei- 
cester ; and the architect, Mr. Slater, of London. 
The building is being carried out at the cost of 
Mr. and Miss Herrick. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


A FEW points of more or less interest to our 
readers in last week’s proceedings in Parliament 
may be here briefly strung together. 

Public Buildings.—Mr. B. Cochrane gave notice 
that on an early day he should move for a select 
committee to inquire into the state of public build- 
ings erected by public grants, and to inquire 
whether in the erection of such buildings some 
uniformity of design might not be attained. 

Accidents in Coal-mines.—In reply to a question 
put by Mr. H. B. Sheridan, Sir George Grey, the 
Home Secretary, said that Mr. Blackwell’s report 
Would no doubt contain some valuable information 
and suggestions, and be carefully considered with 
& view to the adoption of such measures as would 
Prevent the recurrence of so fearful a loss of life as 
that which had occurred at the New Hartley 

ine, 

Utilization of Sewage.—Mr. Brady moved for a 
select committee to inquire into the best means of 
utilizing the sewage of the cities and towns of 
England. Mr. Cowper offered no objection to the 
Motion, and it was agreed to. 

Railway Accidents.—In reply to a question by 
Mr. Bentinck, Mr. M. Gibson, the President of 
the Board of Trade, said Government had no in- 





tention to interfere in the management of rail- 
ways; and that, notwithstanding the serious acci- 
dents which had occurred during the past year; 
yet, in fact, the whole number of accidents in 
1861 was less than in any year since 1851, except 
1857 and 1858; while the mileage for railway 
traffic had increased some 50 per cent., and the 
number of passengers 100 per cent. In conse- 
quence of the Clayton-tunnel accident it was 
thought right to circulate amongst the railway 
companies an extract from Captain Tyler’s report 
on that accident, containing suggestions for the 
more efficient working of telegraphic and other 
signals. Had the recommendations of the com- 
mittee of 1858 been carried out by the legislature, 
they would have had no effect in preventing these 
two serious accidents. 

Compensation for Accidents.—Leave was given 
to Mr. Ayrton to bring in a bill to amend the law 
relating to the recovery of damages by workmen 
and servants, and of compensation by the families 
of workmen and servants, for accidents. 

Metropolis Local Management Acts Amend- 
ment.—Leave was given to Mr. Bristow to re- 
introduce his bill of last session on this subject. 
Mr. Locke observed that since the introduction of 
the billlast year the report had been published of 
a very important committee which had sat on the 
local taxation of the metropolis. Amongst other 
questions which that committee had considered 
was one connected with the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and the mode of electing its members. 
It would be a moot point whether the Board re- 
presented the ratepayers at all, for it was elected, 
not by them, but by the vestries. Election at 
second hand had been found defective in every 
case in which it had been adopted. He hoped, 
therefore, that provisions for establishing a direct 
representation of the ratepayers would be intro- 
duced into the bill. 

Metropolitan Toll-Gates. —Mr. White gave 
notice that on Friday in this week he should ask 
the Home Secretary if he had received any plan or 
provision from the Metropolitan Road Commis- 
sioners for the removal of the toll-gates in and 
around the metropolis; and if not, if the said com- 
missioners had been called together for the special 
object of removing those obstructions. 

The Approaches to the International Exhibi- 
tion.—Mr. Cowrer entered into some explanations 
with regard to the approaches to the International 
Exhibition, which he feared would be very inade- 
quate and lead to public inconvenience. On the 
important subject of a communication between the 
northern districts and Brompton, he would shortly 
bring in a bill authorizing the appropriation of an 
accumulated surplus of the coal dues to the con- 
struction of a road across Kensington Gardens. 
[We may here add that the Metropolitan Board 
of Works has given its sanction to a report ap- 
proving of the road, and undertaking the construc- 
tion thereof, if the requisite funds be placed at its 
disposal.] In reply to a question by Lord Fermoy, 
Mr. Cowper said the plan that would be adopted 
would cross a portion of Kensington Gardens. 
The route that he understood his noble friend to 
refer to would require the Serpentine to be 
crossed. There were three ways in which it had 
been suggested that crossing could be effected. 
One was by means of a tunnel under the river, 
another was the erection of a new bridge, and a 
third was the widening of the existing bridge. 
Now, either of these three operations would in- 
volve so great a delay that he did not think the 
road could possibly be ready until the Exhibition 
had closed. It would besides involve an expense 
the funds to be appropriated to the purpose would 
not bear. Mr. Damer suggested whether it would 
not be expedient to save expense by opening 
the road through Kensington Gardens from 
Bayswater to the iron gates in Rotten-row, 
to carriages, as it was to equestrians during the 
period of the Exhibition of 1851? to which 
Mr. Cowper replied, that very often inconside- 
rate attempts at economy led to extravagance. 
The gravel walk was only made for pedestrians. 
It would not bear the wear and tear of carriages 
during four months, and it would cost as much to 
make a sufficient road for those four months as it 
would to make a permanent road. 

The National Gallery.—Lord Elcho asked the 
First Commissioner of Works whether there was 
any truth in the report that plans for a new 
National Gallery, to be erected on the Burlington 
House site, had been prepared, and that a vote for 
its erection was to be proposed to Parliament in 
the present session ; whether, in the event of such 
being the intention of the Government, the plans 
and elevations of the proposed building would 
be exhibited before any vote was proposed 
to Parliament; and whether any decision had 





been come to as to the purpose to which the 
present National Gallery was to be devoted. Mr. 
Cowper, in reply, said the building in Trafalgar- 
square was so full that shortly arrangements 
would have to be made for giving increased 
accommodation to the national pictures; but, at 
present, the Government had come to no decision. 

Trade Marks——In committee, Mr. Roebuck 
obtained leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
law relating to trade marks. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held on 
Friday evening (the 14th inst.), at the House, in 
Conduit-street. The chair was taken by the Pre- 
sident, Mr. Blomfield. The minutes of the last 
meeting were read and confirmed. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Blashill, Mr. 
Lewes stated that the Association’s library now 
in course of formation was to be a lending one, 
and that the library committee would be glad of 
donations of books or subscriptions. 

Mr. Herring was to have read a paper “On the 
Non-desirability of Substituting Colour for Form ;” 
but in the absence of that gentleman no further 
business was transacted, and an adjournment took 
place until the 28th inst. 








KING’S SCHOOL, SHERBORNE. 


THE extensive and important additions which 
have been for a long time in progress at this 
school have been at length completed, and the 
new buildings were opened on the 6th instant. 
The Institution is of old standing; and some ac- 
count of its origin and history may be interesting. 
The school, as its name implies, was founded by 
King Edward VI., on the 13th May, 1550. The 
Duke of Somerset, the Lord Protector, was at 
that time the owner of the estates of Sherborne 
Castle; and through his influence, doubtless, the 
king was induced to select Sherborne for the 
seat of the first of those famous schools which 
have done so much for the cause of education 
in this country. 

It appears that the scholars first assembled in 
what had been in former times the old School- 
House of the monks of Sherborne Abbey. They 
were, however, accommodated with a new school- 
house in 1560, forming the first part of the build- 
ing, which has since grown to its present propor- 
tions. Another school-room was built in 1607, 
which afterwards, and, indeed, until recent altera- 
tions, was used as a library and other rooms, and is 
known as the “Bell Building.” The present 
dining-hall was erected in 1670. 

After this period no great additions were made 
until a few years ago, when the late Earl Digby 
presented to the school the remains of the ancient 
domestic buildings of the abbey, which comprised 
the refectory, the buttery, the abbot’s lodging, 
and an old crypt, known as the “ Digby Build- 
ings.” 

At the recommendation of the late Mr. R. C. 
Carpenter, these buildings were converted into 
school-rooms, class-rooms, chapel, &c., for the ac- 
commodation of the increasing number of pupils. 

Two of the old buildings here referred to (the 
refectory and another), had beautiful open timber 
roofs, of Third Pointed character, which were 
carefully restored, and still remain in the school- 
room and chapel. 

The remains of the old Norman crypt were re- 
stored and formed into a cloister for the boys. 

The abbot’s lodging was so ruinous that it was 
necessary to a great extent to rebuild it; but all 
the old features of interest, as doorways, windows, 
and chimneys, were carefully preserved, as far as 
possible, untouched, in the new buildings. 

Even, however, with these large additions, the 
accommodation was found insufficient; for the 
sleeping apartments in the Bell Buildings were 
very indifferent, and the old master’s house very 
small, This latter adjoins the east end of the 
Abbey Church ; and, in fact, is partly composed of 
the Lady Chapel and two smaller chapels ; portions 
of the groined roofs of which may still be seen, in 
a good state of preservation, in the upper rooms 
of the house. 

It was, therefore, decided by the governors to 
erect a new dormitory building, and a commodious 
house for the head master. These works have just 
been completed from the designs of Mr. Slater, 
architect. 

The new dormitory building is about 150 feet 
long: on the ground-floor are a library, boys’ day- 
room, linen and bath rooms, &c.: in the upper 
floors are a number of bed-rooms for the boys. 

The old abbey buildings are of Third Pointed 
date, and the new ones have, from their proxi- 
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mity, been made, as far as possible, in accordance 
with them. 

The old “Bell Building” has been re-arranged. 

A covered way or cloister yet remains incom- 
plete, which is to connect the studies which occupy 
the place of the abbot’s lodging with the dormi- 
tory ; and when this can be done the whole will 
form a quadrangle, on the east side of which will 
be the dormitories and master’s house; on the 
west the chapel, school-room, and studies; and on 
the south the mgnificent abbey church, producing 
a most picturesque appearance. 

The new buildings are built like the surround- 
ing old work, of Sherborne stone, with window- 
quoins and other features of Ham-hill stone; the 
roofs being covered with the stone slate of the 
district. 

The designs have been carried out by Mr. 
Guppy, builder, of Sherborne ; Mr. Joseph Butler 
being the clerk of the works. 








THE FALL OF HOUSES, HACKNEY. 


Art the inquiry into the circumstances which caused the 
death of the three persons who were killed by the falling 
of the unfinished houses in Hackney, Mr. John Topham, 
Associate of Institution of Civ:l Engineers, said he had 
examined the rnins. He first examined the pier. The 
bricks were inferior. Some were stocks and some place 
bricks. The mortar had been composed of sand of in- 
ferior quality. The pier was 2 feet wide and 14 inches 
in depth. The weight to be carried, speaking from obser- 
vation rather than measurement, would be thirty or forty 
tons. He did not think the pier could have carried so 
much. It would have been sufficient if it had been con- 
structed of thoroughly good materials. The cause of the 
accident had arisen, he believed, from a settlement which 
had taken place for some time in the pier which supported 
the front wall. Necessarily the front wall came down 
gradually until it bulged out in the middle and fell. 

By the Foreman of Jury: He accounted for the fact 
that the other houses, which bad been built of the same 
materials, had not fallen by the different state of the 
weather at the time they were built. He of course could 
not say that there had been the same strain on the piers 
of the houses which were yet standing. Probably story- 
posts had been put up in the other houses. 

Mr. Tillett said he had had large experience in building. 
He produced a brick from the part of the pier which had 
not fallen. He believed it to be an average brick. He 
believed the accident had arisen from the weight of 
the men in all parts of the building, and from the 
vibration produced. The greenness of the work would, 
of course, cause it to be less likely to withstand the 
weight and the vibration. He did not think the acci- 
dent had arisen from the way in which the pier had been 
constructed. He found that the end of the bressummer 
next the defective pier was within the building. If the 
pier had been weak and had given way, his experience 
was, that the bressummer would have slipped outwards. 
The best proof that the brickwork was good was to be 
seen in the fact that the party-wall, which was 40 feet 
high, was standing by itself unsupported. Some bricks 
were good, and other; bad; but generally he would not 
say that they were either good or bad. The wall was 
standing by itse'f. He thought there was no necessity for 
cement to have been employed. He had stood on the 
building when the railway trains passed, but he did not 
find any vibration. He, of course, would not say that 
the vibration of the train had not contributed to the acci- 
dent. He simply gave his opinion. He did not think 
that it was necessary to put up story-posts. 

Stephen White, bricklayer, said he had spoken to Mr. 
Amos, jun., about the story-posts not being put up at 
No.9. He told him that they ought to have been put up. 
He had spoken also to Mr. Amos and two other persons 
about it. He had told them some weeks before the acci- 
dent. Found that the front wall had gone out by drawing 
a straight line to put in the mullions. The front wall 
was a 14-inch wall up to the second-floor. The front 
bricks are white perforated bricks—imitation Suffulk 
bricks. The inner casing were stocks, some old, mixed 
with place. 

Mr. Stephen Green, of College-hill, architect, examined 
by the Coroner, deposed that he had no power to alter 
any materials used. He granted certificates as the work 
went on. Asa professional man, had he seen any defect 

.in the building, he should, have thought it his duty to 
have spoken to Mr. Amos. He had objected to some of 
the bricks used in the party-wall. That was the wall 
that was pulled down. He had no doubt the accident 
arose from the frost having affected the quality of the 
mortar, and the plasterers going on the scaffolding too 
early, causing the scaffolding to shake and shift the leve- 
rage of the putlocks. The frost would cause the mortar 
to perish. 

By Mr. Ellis.—The drawings were prepared in his 
office, but there were po specifications as to how the 
work was to be done: that was left to the builder. The 
building was to be erected according to the drawing : 
sometimes there was a specification, but he had never 
been a surveyor to a building speculation before: he 
meant surveyor to the mortgagees of buildings to be 
erected. He had no power over the works. All he had 
to do was, when an application was made for a draw of 
money, to see how far the building was erected, and give 
the builder a certificate. 

By Mr. Atkinson.— He was of opinion that the using of 
the bats and bricks in the walls had nothing to do with 
the accident ; that it arose from the frost having perished 
the mortar. 

Mr. George Legge, King William-street, City, district 
surveyor of Hackney, deposed—He first visited the build- 
ings in course of erection in December : he had never 
made any representation as tothe materials used. It was 
doubtful whether he had the power under the Act of Par- 
liament to do so; but the present was nota ca eto call 
for it. The buildings were being erected in accordance 
with the Building Act. He had since examined the pre- 
mises, and was of opinion that the accident was occa- 
sioned by the vibration: the action of the frost on the 
material, the greeness of the work, and the number of 
men employed on the works, and also the construct‘on of 
the building, all combined to the falling of the front wall, 


and ‘that broke away the pier, carrying-with it the bres- 
sumamer. He was of opinion that the pier did not give 
way, but from the causes he had mentioned the front wall 
had buckled out, and the falling brickwork carried away 
the bressummer and pier: 

By Mr. Ellis.—He had visited the buildings frequently, 
and was of opinion that the pier was sufficiently. strong, 
and that it was built is strict conformity with the Act. He 
had found the mortar and materials good, and he never 
saw anything to render a complaint necessary. He was 
still of opinion that the bressummer and pier had not given 
way. Thejoists must have been fastened to the bres- 
summer, as he had observed that they had broken, and 
the ends were fastened, as the dog bolts were there now. 

Mr. Arthur Asbpitel, of Poet’s-corner, deposed— He was 
an architect and surveyor, and at the request of the 
coroner he had examined the premises and the materials. 
He found the bricks and mortar of the outside walls were 
very good indeed : the inside bricks and mortar were of 
inferior quality as the building went up. The timber was 
very good. He was of opinion that the accident was 
attributable to various causes. He was of opinion that 
the pier was defective, both because the man who built it 
said so, and from examination of the pier between 
Nos. 7 and 8. He thought that the front wall having 
gone out three-quarters of an inch, the bad weather, 
and then the frost having affected the work, had contri- 
buted to the accident. The actual moving cause of the 
wall falling down was the weight of the material on the 
top of th: roof and scaffold, the plaster and cement used 
for the cornice, and the number of men employed at the 
top making the weight too great, and causing the wail 
to bulge. The roof had spread out, and also in his opinion 
the incompleteness of the roof contributed tothe accident. 
Had the roof. been properly completed and tied according 
to the plan the accident would nut have happened. There 
had been no collar to tie the roof. It appeared to him 
that the slating of the roof was going on before it was 
completely tied in. 

By Mr. Atkinson.—It was almost impossible to state 
what part, or how much, any of the causes he had men- 
tioned contributed to the accident. The pier he referred 
to had gone. The brickwork of the outs'de walls was 
very good. No doubt the wet weather and frost acting 
upon the mortar would tend t» the rest that had hap- 
pened, but he also attributed it to the weakness of the 
pier and the incompleteness of the roof. 

By a Juror.—He had vo doubt that the building gave 
way frcm the top, and that the front wall buckled out. 
No donbt had the pier been built with stock bricks and 
cement it would have been stronger and safer. 

The jury, having been absent about an hour, returned 
into court, and delivered the following verdict :— 

‘We find that the deaths of Jacob Ketteridge, John 
Fuller, ard Alfred William Rathbone were caused by 
mortal injuries received upon their bodies by the falling 
of the houses, Nos. 9 and 10, Amherst-road, East Hack . 
ney ; and we do further say that the causes of such acci- 
dent were occasioned by the materials used in such 
building being of an inferior quality, to the incomplete- 
ness of the roof, to undue haste in their construction, 
and to the want of a more efficient supervision.” 








PROCEEDINGS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


A WARNING. 


Not giving Notice.—On the 14th inst., Mr. Robert 
Hooper, builder, appeared at Marylebone Police Court, 
before Mr. Mansfield, pursuant to a summons for penal- 
ties, for neglecting to give notice to Mr. H. Baker, dis- 
trict surveyor of St. Pancras, of his intention to build 
three houses, in Churchill-road, Kentish-town. 

Mr. Baker stated that, on his first vi:it to the ground, 
the houses were about half-way up; that he met the de- 
fendant there, who acknowledged himself to be the 
builder ; that he remonstrated with the defendant upon 
the om ssion, in the hope that, although late, it might be 
corrected; but that no steps had been taken to such 
effect. 

The defendant was fined 32 and costs, and Mr. Mans- 
field directed the whole of the penalty to be awarded to 
the district surveyor, under sect. 104. 

The same builder then answered to another summons 
taken out by Mr. Baker, who complained that the walls 
of the houses before referred to were deficient in thick- 
; ness, not “properly bonded and solidly put together,” 

and that the buildings were in other respects ilegal!y 
| constructed. Upon the promise of the builder to amesd 
| the works to the satisfaction of the surveyor, Mr. Mans- 
| field directed the case to stand over for a month; and it 
| was adjourned accordingly. 











SIZE OF FLUES. 


Str,—The remedy for smoky chimneys sug- 
gested recently by a correspondent to the Builder 
is very good so faras it goes; but I think the 
principle involved might be carried much further 
with advantage. When we think how considerable 
a volume of gas is carried through an iron pipe 
of about 2 inches in diameter, or less; and what a 
body of flame burns at its final extremity ; it 
would seem but rational to conclude that a pipe 
of the same diameter would surely suffice to carry 
away the smoke from a chimney-flue, — such 
smoke being, in fact, two-thirds or more the same 
gas we burn in our houses, but in combination 
with carbon and other matters. It would pro- 
bably increase the draught, and certainly greatly 
impede the down-flow of smoke, by offering a 
diminished surface for the wind to act upon, if 
from the commencement of the flue from the fire 
to the roof a gradual telescopic decrease in its 
diameter, terminating in an iron pipe of some 
4 or 5 feet or more in height, of 2 inches 
circumference, and “trumpet” shaped, the trum- 
pet mouth fixed to the end of the flue. If the 
inside of the pipes were enamelled, it would per- 
haps prevent the soot gathering within them. To 
clean these smoke pipes, it would only be necessary 





to attach to a ramoneur a. joint’. bearing upon it a 
brush of a very much smaller kind, and it becomes 
uw fait accompli. M. P. M, 








LONDON ATMOSPHERE. : 


S1r,--Any practical method of perfectly purifying the 
air of London would effect a saving in washing alone 
sufficient: to pay a.large dividend on the amount of 
outlay. 

Will you allow me to suggest for consideration that a 
dry sewer, similar to the main drainage, reversed, would 
carry off all the smoke to the highest ground—Hampstead 
and Highgate for the north, and Sydenham for the south 
of the Thames, where it might be entirely consumed, and 
the products both of the smoke and the gases generated 
in sewers rendered innocuous. ; 

I can perceive no valid reason against every chimney, 
of all descriptions, uniting in one ‘‘main,’”’ and any 
amonnt of velocity given to the current by steam power. 
We know the cost of the main drainage, and the same 
would exceed the outlay here required. 

All the towns in England would be able to luxuriate in 
a pure climate ; and our public buildings would not require 
refacing before completion. A LonpDonER, 


*,* The proposition has been made several times in our 
own pages. 








THE ROAD FROM BROMPTON TO 
BAYSWATER. 


S1r,—It is proposed to cut a trench some 12 feet deep, 
and at the bottom to form a road, which, although horri- 
bly uncomfortable to them, must nevertheless be paid 
for by passengers every time they use it. 

Is it not a pity so golden an opportunity should be lost 
for forming what this capital does not in any part possess, 
namely, a public road forming a continuous vista, and 
combining the advantages of a beautiful drive with access 
from one large and important suburb to another? A 
| fine straight line of roadway dividing Kensington Gar- 

dens and Hyde Park, amply wide, and flanked on either 
side by triple or quadruple lines of well-chosen trees, 
woul? in such a position have a magnificent effect, It 
should, of course, be on the ground-level, and might, if 
sufficiently broad, at an interval of one ha!f its length, 
furnish a site for a monument tothe memory of the good 
Prince whom we shall long lament. The monument 
might include a fountain; and, if skilfully managed, have 
a very good effect. SyLva. 








Wiscellanen. 





Literary anp Artistic CoprrieHt.—At the 
latest sitting of the French commission charged to 
draw up the bill on intellectual property, Count 
Walewski presided ; and after some discussion the 
the following resolution was passed by a majority 
of 18 to 4:—“The committee, considering that 
works of the mind, and works of art, constitute a 
real property, and that, consequently, it is right 
that this proprietorship should be indefinitely 
prolonged, proposes that a sub-committee should 
be appointed to draw up a bill for the regulation 
of literary and artistic property, taking as. its 
basis the principle of perpetual right.” A sub- 
commission was then nominated according to the 
principle adopted. 

‘THE ACCIDENT IN THE WATERLOO Roav.—The 
verdict of the coroner’s jury on the cause of the 
death of one of those killed was ‘Accidental death,” 
accompanied with the following expression of their 
opinion: “ That Edwin James Robins came by his 
death by the falling of the stones and iron 
gratings in front of the houses No. 198 and 199, 
Waterloo Bridge-road ; and they consider the con- 
duct of Mr. Jones in not causing the landings to 
be arched up as ordered by the Lambeth vestry in 
April, 1859, is most reprehensible.” The coroner 
said he could enter on his precept the verdict only, 
and not the expression of opinion. The jury hoped 
the press would take notice of it, as the effect of 
their deliberation would be entirely lost if the 
expression of their opinion were not recorded. 

TESTING THE STRENGTH OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
Exursition Burtp1ne —In a report’ signed Wil- 
liam Fairbairn, C.E., and William Baker, C.E., 
these gentlemen say,—We first caused a large 
body of men, about 400 in number, to be closely 
packed upon a space 25 feet by 25 feet, on one lay 
of flooring: we then moved them in step, and 
afterwards made them run over the different gal- 
leries, and down each staircase: at the same time 
we caused the defleetions of the girders carrying 
rthese floors to be carefully noted at several places, 
and had the satisfaction of finding that in 
case the deflections were very nearly the same; thus 
exhibiting.a remarkable uniformity in the con- 
struction. The cast-iron girders, with 25-feet 
bearings, deflected only one-eighth of an inch at 
the centre; and the timber-trussed beams of the 
same bearing placed between these girders de- 
flected half an inch at the centre. Iu every i2- 
stance the girders and trusses recovered their 
origins] position immediately on the removal © 
the load. The wedges of the centres: of the 
eastern dome have been struck, and no deflection 
occurred. 
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ParaFFIN CANDLES. —Candles made from this 
material, which have hitherto been exhibited as 
curiosities at. scientific reunions, are now a com- 
mercial fact. 

BmMIneHAM ScHoor or ART.—The annual 
inspection of the Birmingham School of Art took 
place on the 5th, 6th, and 7th instant, when 
yarious medals were awarded by the Government 
inspector. Eleven works, by various of the stu- 
dents, are to proceed to South Kensington, for 
the national competition in March, as will also the 
following art pupil-teachers’ work: Thos. Bingley, 
model from life; Mary A. Preston, “‘ Mulready,” 
study; Alfred Brown, painting of game. Mr. 
David Raimbach is master. 

Tue “Mysterious” DisPLACEMENT OF CorF- 
rins.—We hear from Mr. Wheeler, of Swindon, 
that the solution of the mystery given in the 
Builder by the vicar of Romsey as to the dis- 

lacement of coffins in a vault below a church in 
Wiltshire is found to becorrect. An examination 
was made on the 11th instant. There was sufficient 
evidence to convince those who were piesent at the 
opening of the vault that the displacements had 
been caused by the rising of the springs. Consi- 
derable satisfaction is felt by some who were 
concerned. 

WELL-BORING AT BRIGHTON: THE WARREN 
Farm WELL.— At the local directors and 
guardians’ meeting, last week, the surveyor re- 
ported the depth of the well to be 1,226 feet 3 
inches, being an increase during the week of 15 
feet 9 inches, at a cost of 5/7. 3s, 43d. per foot for 
labour; and he added, “I have had a trial-hole 
bored of between 8 and 9 feet in depth, with a 
2-inch auger. It could not be got deeper on 
account of the stratum ‘blowing’ and choking 
the hole. The gault has now been penetrated up- 
wards of 200 feet, at which depth, from the in- 
formation I received at the Museum of Practical 
Geology, I contemplated reaching the lower green 
sand. The result of the boring this day gives a 
stratum almost void of sand, and a less proportion 
of shells.’ Mr. Lucas said that the sum of 
80/. 11s. 11d. only represented the cost of labour ; 
but the well was costing more than that per week : 
if the materials were added, such as the cost of 
the different stages, the oil, rope, cost of cab-hire, 
and soon, he doubted if the amount would not 
be increased to as much as 90/. or 1007. The 
governor was instructed by the Board to bring 
up a detailed report, monthly, of the expenses in- 
curred over and above the cost of labour. 

Tue ACCIDENT aT St. ALBAN’s CHURCH, 
CHEETWOOD.— One of the injured in this case has 
died, and at the inquest Patrick Shannon, son-in- 
law of the deceased, attended, and complained 
that the arch was not safe enough, at the time the 
centre was removed, to warrant the removal. 
Henry Colbeck, stonemason, Victoria- grove, Hulme, 
said the accident had resulted from the too early 
removal of the centre, and from proper care not 
having been exercised in running the rims over 
the stonework. This negligence was attributable 
to the bricksetter Harrop (one of the injured 
men), to whom the deceased had acted as labourer. 
Harrop 1an three rims of bricks over the stone- 
work without keying any of them, and one side 
had been built three feet higher than the other. 
Every rim ought to have been keyed. Mr. Abel 
Ellis, of the firm of Hinchliffe and Ellis, con- 
tractors for the building of the church, stated 
that the centre was removed on the 16th of De- 
cember, the arch having then been keyed nearly 
two months, He had previously examined it, and 
considered such a proceeding perfectly safe. Had 
proper care been exercised in running the rims 
round, the accident would not have occurred. Mr. 
J. Crowther, architect, stated that he had ex- 
amined the building since the accident. Whilst 
standing in the west end of the nave, he noticed 
that there had been more brickwork on the right 
hand than on the left. It was evident that the 
arch had given way on the left hand, or north 
side. It was not possible for any arch to stand 
without a centre, unless the rims of the brick had 
been keyed rim by rim. The removal of the cen- 
tre was a very risky thing; but had due care been 
taken by the bricksetter, no accident would have 
occurred. As there was no clerk of works at 
this church, he (witness) ought to have been con- 
sulted before centres were removed. He had 
great confidence in the contractors. They had 
built several churches under him before, in a very 
satisfactory manner. This was one reason why 
the clerk of the works had not been thought 
necessary. The jury returned a verdict of “Ac- 
cidental death,” at the same time expressing a 
hope that the managers of the works would be 
careful in future not to remove centres from 
unfinished arches, 


A New Towny.—The Elgin Courier says a new 
town, to be called Brucetown, is to be built to the 
south-west of the toll at Burghead. The plans 
have been completed, and several new houses will 
be commenced forthwith. 

METROPOLITAN BoaRkD OF Worxs.—At the 
ordinary meeting, last week, considerable discus- 
sion took place on the projected road across Ken- 
sington-gardens; but ultimately the report of the 
committee on the Exhibition approaches was 
agreed to, It recommended ‘‘ That Mr. Cowper 
be informed that the proposed road through the 
park would, in the opinion of this board, be a 
great public convenience during the Exhibition, 
and to the localities in its vicinity. This board, 
however, with every desire to meet the views of 
the first commissioner and the public as to this 
road, regret that they have no funds at their dis- 
posal to effect this great public improvement: 
they will, however, be quite prepared to make the 
same if Parliament will place at their disposal 
funds other than those derived from direct taxa- 
tion for metropolitan improvements, &c.” 

THE GrEeaT HanpDEL TRIENNIAL Festivat.— 
The Crystal Palace directors and the Sacred Har- 
monic Society’s committee have announced their 
intention to hold this festival at Sydenham on 
Monday, 23rd, Wednesday, 25th, and Friday, 
27th June next. The great orchestra of the 
palace will be completely roofed in, and other 
alterations and additions made to the centre 
transept, with a view to the improvement of its 
acoustic qualities. The band and chorus, selected 
from metropolitan, provincial, and continental 
sources of the highest musical reputation, will 
consist of about 4,000 performers ; and it is confi- 
dently affirmed that this festival will be by far the 
most complete musical display ever witnessed, and 
that it will be still more numerously attended 
than the festival of 1859, although this latter was 
attended by upwards of 40,000 more than the 
festival of 1857. 

LIABILITY OF AN APPRENTICE TO SERVE AN 
EXEcUTRIX: CooPER v. SimMons.—In the Court 
of Exchequer, Mr. Gray, on behalf of the appellant, 
moved in this case to quash the conviction, which 
took place under the 20th and 21st Victoria, that 
the appellant did unlawfully absent himself as an 
apprentice; and, having been sentenced to four- 
teen days’ imprisonment, he entered into sureties 
to prosecute this appeal. It appeared that the 
appellant, being under age, was bound apprentice 
in 1859 to Thomas Simmons, a lockmaker in 
Wolverhampton, who was the husband of the 
respondent; the indenture setting forth that the 
appellant should serve his master and his executors 
and assigns. Thomas Simmons died, leaving the 
respondent his sole executrix, and the appellant 
afterwards continued in her service for a period 
of ten months, when he absented himself, having 
been advised by an attorney that his indenture 
was, in consequence of the death of his master, 
no longer binding on him. The Justices found 
that the respondent was capable of teaching the 
appellant’s trade, and that he was bound to serve 
her. Their Lordships were of opinion that the 
conviction was good, and gave judgment for the 
respondent, 

DaMAaGE FROM BursTING OF WaTER-MaIN: 
Strcetes v. New River Company.—In the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, on 12th February, this 
case was decided at the sittings at Nisi Prius. It 
was an action to recover compensation for damage 
sustained by the bursting of a water-pipe belong- 
ing to the defendants, through their alleged negli- 
gence. The defendants denied their liability. 
The case was tried on a former occasion, when 
the jury were discharged in consequence of their 
not being able to agree to a verdict. Plaintiff 
was proprietor of the St. Luke’s Head, Old-street. 
On Christmas night, 1860, during a severe frost, 
the plaintiff was called up, and found that water, 
from the bursting of the main, was rushing into 
his cellar. On getting down to the cellar he 
found between one and two feet of water there, 
and tubs, barrels, &c., floating about. The turn- 
cock was called. He got out the plug, and the 
flow of water into the plaintiff’s cellar was 
stopped. The negligence complained of was, that 
the company did not use proper contrivances to 
prevent an extraordinary flow of water. The de- 
fendants, when applied to, denied their liability, 
and referred the plaintiff to the parish, on the 
ground that the accident had happened owing to 
the defect of the parish fire-plugs. It was urged, 
on the other hand, that the defendants were 
bound to take extraordinary care in severe wea- 
ther, and adopt means to prevent accidents. The 
jury, after baving retired for nearly two hours, re- 
turned into court with.a verdict for the plaintiff— 





damages, 72/..15s. 


Corston Hatt Competition, Briston.—Pro- 
fessor Donaldson was called in to assist the direc- 
tors in their selection of the design to be carried 
into execution. He attended on the spot to ex- 
amine the drawings, and inspect the site, and 
made his report at a meeting of the directors, re- 
commending the adoption of the design sent by 
Messrs. Forsters & Wood. 

New Buackreiaks BripGE.—We are glad to 
find that the course we were hopeful the Court of 
Common Council would pursue with regard to the 
projected new bridge has been adopted ; inasmuch 
as Deputy Fry’s amendment of the previous 
sitting—to the effect that the report of the com- 
mittee should not be agreed to, but that the sub- 
ject should be sent back to them for reconsider- 
ation, with powers to obtain professional assistance 
if they should think it advisable to do so, and to 
report again to the court—was eventually put as an 
original motion ; and the chairman of the Bridge- 
house Estates Committee having withdrawn his 
previous motion, the resolution substituted was 
carried. 

Crospy Hart.—Last week I called upon a 
builder: he was from home, at Crosby Hall. I 
proceeded there ; and when the door was opened, 
the place was strewed with chips and shavings, 
and workmen in all directions. I inquired, and 
was told by a gentleman, who had taken the 
place, that it was to be used as a store for pipes of 
wine ; that he did not intend to alter the building 
in any material way, &c. &c.: but I observed 
there was a hole cut through the roof for a sky- 
light, so that what will become of this once, and 
now the only remaining, abode of our “ Merchant 
Princes” of the fifteenth century, time only will 
show. It is well known that in this very hall 
Richard III. dwelt some time previously to his 
sovereignty ; and in the immediate neighbourhood 
were the mansions of Sir Andrew Judd, Sir 
Thomas Gresham, and others, who entertained 
the Royal Family and lodged foreign ambassadors ; 
and now Crosby Hall is the only remnant left. 
It seems a pity that the citizens do not interfere, 
to save it from total destruction.—C. H. S. 

Tur Femate Scuoon or Art.—The students’ 
drawings, executed in competition for medals 
offered by the “Science and Art Department,” 
with which it is in connexion, were exbibited for 
a few days last week. 29 medals have been 
awarded; and twelve of the works so distinguished 
have been forwarded for national competition, for 
medallions. The following are the names of the 
successful students: —Mdlles. Clara Beams, Frances 
Blackburn, Sarah Blake, Helen Borrell, Isabella 
Brand, Rose Le Breton, Augusta Bros, Alice Bros, 
Eliza Bryant, Margaretta Clarke, Eliza Corss, 
Mary H. Dennis, Maria Devine, Sarah M‘Gregor, 
Hannah P. Gypson, Katherine Hill, Emily How- 
ard, Charlotte James, Mary E. Julyan, Anne Moly- 
neux, Fanny Seddon, Annie Smith, Isabella Fox 
Smith, Theresa W. Smith, and Emily Snellgrove. 
The following students obtained honourable men- 
tion :—Mdlles. Jane Baker, Frances Blackburn, 
Sarah Blake, Alice Bros, Maria Devine, Theresa 
W. Smith, Phillipa Stevens, Anne Thomason, Helen 
Webb, Caroline Willson, and Evelyn Whitaker. 

St. Martin’s Scoot oF ART.—On the even- 
ing of the 12th, the exhibition of drawings to 
which prizes have been awarded took place at the 
St. Martin’s School of Art, Castle-street, Long- 
acre. The following is a list of the successful 
students. The drawings of the students marked 
N.C. are selected to be sent in in competition with 
the whole of the schools for the National Medal: 
—Medals, Alfred Ladd, A. Tracey, Harry Maile, 
Henry Reich (N.C.), Edward Sonnes (N.C.), James 
Buchanan, James White, F. Wormleighton (N.C.), 
C. E. Meteyard, James Mahoney (N.C.), Ellen 
Brown, James F. Ducloy (N.C.), Haidée Godbold, 
James Buchanan, Georgina Alldred, William Mur- 
ray, Lucy Webster, Fanny Hopton, James Bu- 
chanan, Haidée Godbold (N.C.), Ralph Mackay, 
Osmund Hunt (N.C.), Edmund Fitch, Lucy Web- 
ster, Wm. Nosworthy. Honourable mention,— 
G. Cook, James Jones, E. R. Goodall, Louisa Au- 
monier, John Eadon, H. G. Clarke, Alfred Sonnes, 
Frederick Parkinson, Emma H. Porter, James 
Buchanan, Heury Reich, Caroline Martin. Total 
awards—7 national competition, 25 medals, 12 
honourable mention. 

Tue Ratuway Breiner at Caetsea.—Sir: I 
observe one of your correspondents says,— The 
railway bridge at Chelsea was completed in a 
little over twelve months, and trains were running 
over.” I know that the above is not the fact, 
although I have before seen it in print; and as it 
was not contradicted, it has been treated by every 


‘one as a fact. In truth, however, it was two years 


from its commencement until its completion. 





A Lover oF TRUTH. 
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INSTITUTION OF Finz Ants, PorTLAND GaL- 
LERY.— We understand there will be no exhibition 
made this year by the Institution of Fine Arts. 
The society, it is feared, will be dissolved. 

Burtpers’ BevevoLtent InstitutTIoON.—The 
annual ball in aid of the funds of this institution 
took place on Thursday night last (20th), and 
passed off with more than the usual éclat. We 
may be able to tell the result next week. 

RoyaL GALLERY oF ILLUsTRATION.—Mr. and 
Mrs. German Reed’s excellent entertainment, from 
which many have derived so much healthy recrea- 
tion, is about to be altered. A new first part, 
written by an able dramatist, will be produced in 
a few days. The public discover no sign of weary- 
ing of the performance as it is now given: the 
attendance is still large and enthusiastic. 

Roya Princess’s THEATRE.—Some very good 
scenery has been painted by Messrs. Gates & 
Cuthbert for the mystic drama now filling the 
house, “The Angel of Midnight,” especially the 
“Gardens of the ‘Black Bull,’?” with the first 
appearance of the spirit; and the wood, where 
the “duel in the snow” is fought. The last is 
admirably set. Mr. Jordan, who plays a principal 
part, should study English pronunciation. In no 
other country would such murder of their language 
on the stage be permitted as we now put up with. 

THE DRAINING OF Rio JaNnEIRO.—A prospec- 
tus has been issued of the Rio de Janeiro City 
Improvements Company, with a capital of 
850,000/., in shares of 251. each. The Company 
have a concession from the Brazilian Government 
for draining the city of Rio de Janeiro on plans of 
Mr. Gotto, approved, on behalf of the Brazilian 
Government, by the late Sir W. Cubitt, Mr. 
Robert Stephenson, M.P., and Mr. Rendel, and 
which stipulates an annual payment to be made 
direct by the Imperial Government to the Com- 
pany, of 6/, 5s. per house. An absolute contract 
for the work and its subsequent maintenance has 
been entered into by Messrs, Brassey & Co., on 
terms which, after providing for 7 per cent inte- 
rest during construction, will leave a permanent 
net divisible profit to the shareholders of 8} per 
cent. 

Stens or THE WeatTHeER. — Admiral Fitzroy, 
in his instructions to meteorological observers, is 
careful not to cut off any source of information, as 
he especially notes that the observations of nature 
are to be watched. Thus, when sea-birds fly out 
early and far to seaward, fair weather may be an- 
ticipated: on the contrary, when they hang about 
the land or fly inward, stormy weather is indi- 
cated. When animals, instead of spreading over 
their usual range, seek sheltered places, storms 
may be expected. Dew is an indication of fine 
weather; so is fog; but clearness of the atmo- 
sphere near the horizon is a sign of wet. A good 
hearing d ty is also an indication of coming wet. 

Satrs.—At the Mart, by Mr. Marsh, freehold 
ground-rent of 5/. 12s. per annum, secured upon 
Nos. 1 and 2, Martha-street, Picton-street, Cam- 
berwell—sold for 1107. Freehold ground-rent of 
5/. 1s. 6d. per annum, secured upon No. 3, Martha- 
street—110/. Freehold ground-rent of 4/. 16s. 
per annum, secured upon No. 11, Glebe-place— 
100/. Freehold ground-rent of 60/. per annum, 
secured upon thirteen houses and a beer-shop, 
Nos. 17 to 29, Cork-street, Martha-street—1,400/. 
Freehold residence, No. 1, Brunswick-villas, Havil- 
street, Camberwell, let at 28/. per annum—350/. 
Freehold residence, No. 1, Brunswick-road, let at 
30/7. per annum; also two leasehold residences, 
Nos. 20 and 21, Somerset-place, Havil-street, let 
at 10/.—4002. Freehold residence, No. 2, Bruns- 

_wick-road, let at 30/. per annum—3870/. Lease- 
hold residence, No. 29, Wilmington-square, Clerk- 
enwell, let at 407. per annum, term 87 years from 
1828, ground-rent 10/. per annum—360/. 

THE LATE Mr. THomas Litre, ARCHITECT. 
A stained-glass window has been recently placed 
to the memory of the late Mr. Little, in the 
chapel of the Paddington Cemetery, Willesden- 
lane, which is one of his own works, and has 
been illustrated in our pages. The window has 
been executed by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. It is 
a four-light Gothic window. The subjects are the 
Nativity, the Crucifixion, the Resurrection, and 
the Ascension of Our Saviour. The types under 
under each from the Old Testament, are the Ex- 
pulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise, the 
Sacrifice of Isaac, Abraham releasing Isaac, and 
and the Translation of Enoch. The large cinque 
foil in the arch contains Our Lord seated in 
Glory, and the two spandrils contain angels 
bearing emblems. The inscription is,—“To the 
glory of God, and in memory of Thomas Little, 
architect, and Charlotte Maria, his only child, 
this window is dedicated by his widow, Eliza 
Little, 1861.” 





Watts’s AtMsHoUsES, CHATHAM: FOORD v. 
Watts’s TRUSTEES, et e con.—Certain disputes 
having arisen between the contractor, Mr. Foord, 
and the trustees of Watts’s Charity, as to the 
erection of these almshouses, the trustees raised 
an action against the contractor for 1,200/. da- 
mages for the alleged manner in which the work 
had been completed ; and the contractor, on the 
other hand, raised a counter-action for a balance 
due to him on the contract. These actions, ac- 
cording to the Chatham News, have both been 
decided in favour of Mr. Foord, with costs against 
the trustees, which, it is said, will amount to 
upwards of 1,000/. 

SUBMARINE CaBLE ACROSS THE MERSEY.—The 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have had a new 
submarine cable laid across the river Mersey. The 
conducting wires were insulated with indiarub- 
ber manufactured by Messrs. Silver & Co., of 
Silvertown, who furnished the wires to Messrs. 
Whaley, Burrows, & Fenton for the completion of 
the cable. The laying was superintended by Mr. 
J.S. Gisborne, electrician to the Board. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE TRENT AT THORNE, ON 
THE SouTH YORKSHIRE ExTENSION.—The cylin- 
ders for the arches of this bridge are being 
brought: they are about 6 feet in diameter, with 
flanges for bolting them together. The first is 
now in course of sinking on the west side of the 
Trent. A considerable number of hands are 
employed in constructing the junction of the 
Trent and South Yorkshire Extension. 

Liverroot Dock ExtEnsion.— The Mersey 
Dock Board, on Thursday, agreed to the obtaining 
of a Parliamentary power to raise the sum of 
1,000,000/., to be expended in additional graving- 
docks at the south or north end of the town, on 
new and improved warehouses for the storage of 
grain, and for the dock traffic improvements. 
These extensions it is proposed to develop in the 
next five years, by which time, though the debts 
of the estate will be increased to 13 000,0002., it 
is anticipated that the Board will not only be able 
to pay 43 per cent. to the bondholders, but will 
have opened up a large means of additional sources 
of revenue. 

ConDITION oF DwWELtINGs AT BATH,, AND 
SanITARY IMPROVEMENT. — At an _ influential 
public meeting (the mayor in the chair), held at 
the Guildball, Bath, to adopt measures for pro- 
moting the sanitary improvement of the city, the 
following resolutions were unanimously carried : 
—‘“That as the health and comfort of a large 
portion of the community must depend on the 
condition of the dwellings of the working classes 
and the poor, increased efforts should be made to 
ascertain the present condition of such dwellings 
in the city with the view to effecting necessary 
improvements. That the results already obtained, 
by the very limited inquiries of the dwellings’ 
committee, are such as to show the great import- 
ance of such inquiries, and the desirableness of 
their being continued and extended; also that 
the Society for Improving the Condition of the 
Working Classes be requested to print the able 
report read by the Rev. Mr. Odgers. That as a 
large portion of the disease and premature morta- 
lity in the country results from ignorance of the 
laws of health, efforts should be made to commu- 
nicate information on this subject, especially to 
the working classes and the poor. That this 
meeting also desires to‘record its satisfaction at 
hearing of the recent formation of a Ladies’ Sani- 
tary Association in this city; believing that the 
influence of such an association is essential to the 
effectual carrying out of the important work of 
sanitary improvement. 

New Town Hatt In Preston.—At a meet- 
ing of the Preston Town Council, the plans of the 
new Town Hall, prepared by Mr. G. G. Scott, 
of London, architect, were submitted and con- 
sidered on Monday last. After a lengthy discus- 
sion, the plans were approved, and it was decided 
to commence the work forthwith. The new Town 
Hall will be erected on the site of the present 
building, at the top of Fishergate. The estimated 
cost of the work is about 30,0007. In the build- 
ing there will be a council chamber, an exchange, 
a concert-room, and numerous minor public con- 
veniences. When the new Town Hall has been 
erected, a new covered market, contiguous to it, 
will be built. During the discussion on the Town 
Hall plans an amendment to the resolution 
approving of them was moved to the effect that 
the subject be postponed till the council had 
received the block-plan from Mr. Scott, showing 
the site and adjoining property and the space to 
be thrown open around the Hall; but the resolu- 
tions to proceed with the plans in hand were 
nearly unanimous. More open space seemed to 





have been desiderated by some of the councillors. 


ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF SCOTLAND.—At 
a meeting of the Architectural Institute of Scot. 
land, held in the Institute’s Rooms last week, Mr, 
J. D. Peddie presiding, a paper was read by Mr, 
George Burnett, advocate, on “ The Secular Archi. 
tecture of Venice.” The paper was illustrated 
by a number of photographs. 

FatmMoutu.—The Lords of the Treasury have 
decided on constructing at this place a new build. 
ing of architectural proportions to include a 
county-court, town-hall, and various other offices, 
on condition of the council finding the site ang 
paying 500/. towards the cost, which will amount 
to 3,0002. or more. The present town-hall will be 
sold on the new one being completed. 

THE AmeERIcAN Ort Recion.—There is now 
discharging in the Victoria Docks a cargo of 5,000 
barrels of petroleum from Pennsylvania. The cost 
at the oil wells is only 3d. per gallon, while the 
value in England is about £20 per ton, the differ. 
ance between cost and value being largely absorbed 
by the expenses of packing and transit. The 
supply is practically unlimited. 

SHEFFIELD NO LONGER A Toy-SHOP OF EvRopz, 
At a meeting held in the Sheffield Council-hall, 
last week, a member of one of the leading Sheffield 
firms endorsed Mr. Roebuck’s prediction that “ the 
exhibition of Continental manufactures would 
make Sheffield look exceedingly small in the 
Exhibition of 1862.” The Germans and Rhenish 
Prussians are going to challenge us on our own 
ground, and beat us with their “toys and large 
masses of steel.” 

TRADE OUTRAGE BY BRICKMAKERS. — An 
attempt has been made to destroy the machinery 
and blow up the engine-house and shed at the 
brickworks of Messrs. Hadfield & Attkins, of 
Cheetwood, Manchester. On the extensive brick- 
field between Cheetham-hill-road and Cheetwood- 
lane machinery has recently been introduced by 
the brickmakers. Messrs. Hadfield & Attkins had 
commenced about a week previously to use a 
machine of their own invention. The introduction 
of the machines had been met with much opposi- 
tion and many threats, and it has at times been 
found necessary to employ a strong force of police 
to watch the premises both day and night. In 
the present instance a loud explosion took place in 
the building where the engine and machinery was 
placed. The whole of the roof was blown off, the 
beams supporting the roof were shattered, and 
portions of the wall were started. A reward is 
offered for the apprehension of the offenders. 
CuHaPeL FoR THE NortH Wates Lunatic 
AsyLuM.—This chapel is just now completed. 
Rather more than a year ago architects were in- 
vited to send in designs. The one selected and 
carried out was by Messrs. Lloyd, Williams, & 
Underwood, of Denbigh. The style is Fourteenth- 
century Gothic. It is octagonal in plan, with 
two projections from the east and west sides, the 
former for chancel, the latter for porch, vestry, 
and the staircase, which leads to a small gallery 
for the different officers of the institution. Seats 
are provided for 200. The roof is supported by 
eight carved timber-ribs, springing from moulded 
corbels, in each of the angles, and meeting in the 
centre, from which hangs a pendant. Above, and 
crowning the composition, is an octagonal bell- 
cot, with spiral roof and iron foliated cross. The 
whole of the timber is stained and varnished. The 
architect’s estimate was 530/., for which amount 
the building has been completed. Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, Bart.,'M.P., has presented 2 
painted glass window for the chancel, at a cost of 
567. The artist employed was Mr. James Ballan- 
tine, of Edinburgh. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT: LIABILITY UNDER 
A Leasr.—Christian v. Siviter.—In this matter, 
at the Birmingham County Court, the plaintiff is 
a gentleman of property, at Edgbaston, and de- 
fendant a stamper, but was formerly in business 
as a publican. The action was brought to re- 
cover 5/., for one quarter’s rent of premises, and 
a further sum of 12/. for dilapidations to premises 
let on lease by the plaintiff to the defendant. The 
hearing occupied considerable time, and was dis- 
tinguished by much contradictory testimony. 
For plaintiff it was stated that being underlet, 
the house had been used as a beerhouse : cock- 
fighting and dog-fighting had been allowed, and 
the whole of the interior was in a filthy and dila- 
pidated state, doors wrenched off their hinges, 
fifty panes of glass broken, and other damage 
done. For the defence it was contended that the 
plaintiff had virtually cancelled the agreement 
referred to, by accepting another tenant than the 
defendant. This was positively denied by Mr. 
Christian ; and, after hearing the reply of Mr. 
Motteram, the judge gave plaintiff a verdict for 
the sum claimed, with costs. 
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